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peculiar charac- 
ter of the French People 
never to allow their 
energies to lie inactive : 
though moved by the 
wildest and most hasty 
impulse in forms of 
legislature and revo- 
lutionary scheming, 
France never deviates 
from that course in 
higher matters which she believes to redound 
to her honour and prosperity ; thus in the midst 
of rebellion and commercial depression on 
the one hand, and, on the other, of the most 
fearful epidemic that of late years has visited 
Europe, she finds means and leisure to devote a 
large share of attention to the Arts of Peace—to 
the improvement of machinery, to the moulding 
and chasing of gold, silver, and bronze, the 
sculpture of marble, the designs of textile fabrics, 
the decoration of wood, and the thousand other 
objects which give refinement to, and enhance 
the enjoyments of, life. 

The present, year dawned inauspiciously. A 
young and unsettled government was arming 
itself against the efforts of organised factions ; 
public confidence was apparently suspended 
altogether; manufacturers, artists, and artisans, 
were crowding to our shores ; and it was thought 
that the Fine Arts had to look to more tranquil 
homes for the fostering care they had ever before 
received in France. It remained for June to 
show that the studio and the manufactory had 
been less inactive than might reasonably have 
been expected. The Exposition of Manufac- 
tures and Industrial Art which occurs once in 
five years, exhibits on the present occasion pecu- 
liar claims to our interest; and if it does not 
supply any of the costly and extraordinary 
works for which past governments have given 
commissions, it certainly does surprise us with 
its unparalleled extent, its singular variety, and 
the purified taste of its artistic achievements. 
If the last two years had been years of peace 
instead of dissension ; if France had been per- 
a = —— in that course which was 
undoubtedly one of comparative prosperity for 
all classes ; the Exposition of 1849 would have 
been an infinitely greater advancement on its 
predecessors. As it is, however, it unquestion- 
ably exhibits considerable improvement—but 
that improvement is assuredly result of the 
three years which immediately followed the 
Exposition of 1844, and not that of the year 
which has succeeded the “glorious” days of 
February, 1848." With very few exceptions, all 
the inventions and novelties now exhibiting are 
of a date prior to that of the Republic; but it 
must be considered as a marvel, character- 
istic of the French people, that in midst of 








provement of British Industrial Art. 





convulsions scarcely paralleled, when all the 
channels of trade seem wholly dried up—when 
skilful artisans are day-labourers upon public 
roads, and accomplished artists have become 
— soldiers—so much should have been 
one to evidence the vast resources of the 
Nation. 

Our visits to the Exposition had this double 
ae: we were anxious to see the progress 
of the Industrial Arts in France: but we were 
equally anxious to make our report of this 
progress contribute as much as ible to the 
advancement of the Industrial Arts at home, 
Commercial jealousies and rivalries have wrought 
so much evil to humanity that we should not 
have undertaken our present task if we believed 
that our description would be likely to increase 
such feelings on either side of the C el ; but, 
as we believe such feelings to be as utterly 
absurd as they are clearly mischievous, we trust 
that the improved spirit of our age will permit 
men and bodies of men to discover that the 
advance of one man or one nation does not 
necessarily involve the retrograde movement of 
the other. On the contrary, it will be found 
that, with different nations as with different 
classes of the same community, each as it im- 
proves, instead of throwing the others back, 
communicates to it a share of its own success, 
and thus the profit of one is identified with the 
common good of all. Both individuals and 
nations are at length beginning to learn this 
great truth, and instead of commercial envy 
there is growing up a healthy spirit of commer- 
cial emulation, based on a conviction that the 
universe of industry is sufficiently wide to afford 
employment to all the nations of the earth, 
without their having any occasion to impede 
each other's movements. 

It will be well to commence our notice of the 
ELEvENTH Exhibition of the Works of Industry 
in France, by some brief notice of the ten b 
which it has been preceded. Of the tent 
Exposition a detailed report was published in 
our Journal in the year 1844; it was largely 
illustrated, and formed a supplementary num- 
ber. We had intended to adopt a similar course 
in the present instance; but several considera- 
tions lead us to prefer dividing the subject, and, 
supplying to the public sufficiently ample details 
without increased charge to the subscribers, 
From our report in 1844 we shall borrow such 


ae as may apply with equal force to the 
ition of 1849. 


The first Exposition took place in 1798, when 
the close of the celebrated campaigns of Italy 
had raised the French republic to its highest 
pinnacie of greatness. It was a period of bright 
prospect ; a limitless era of peace, strength, and 
prosperity seemed to have opened on France, and 
it was resolved to consecrate the epoch by an 
exhibition, which might prove that France might 
attain as high eminence by the arts of as 
had been already gained in the fields of war. 
The pro was sudden and unexpected; a 
very limited time was allowed for preparation, 
and no more than one hundred pd ten exhibi- 
tors came forward. Still, during the three days 
that the Exposition lasted, all Paris kept holiday, 
and the “ Temple of Industry,” as the place of 
exhibition was called in the affected style of the 
day, was crowded with enthusiastic multitudes, 
and for a season the French believed that they 
might attain as much glory by the exercise of the 
industrial arts as by their achievements in arms.* 
The second and third Expositions took place 
in 1801 and 1802. The former was remarkable 
for the first public acknowledgment of the merits 
of Jacquart, whose inventions in figure-weaving 
have since acquired such universal fame. The 
great novelty of the exhibition of 1802 was the 
imitation of cashmere shawls. The fourth dis- 
play took place in 1806, and was chiefly con- 
spicuous for the excellence of the textile fabrics 








the Lyonese s with pride of the great share 
which their eRe had in the success of that Ex- 
ition, and aver that the silks then produced 
ve never since been in texture, 
colour, or — On this ——s the French 
merinos, which ma: per so as the parent 
of all the varieties of woollen fabric now used 
in ladies’ dresses, began first to attract notice." 
Tt was not until 1819 that the fifth Exposition 
was held. That and the following Expositions 
of 1823 and 1827 were chiefly remarkable for 
their textile fabrics, particularly merinos, chalis, 
and cashmires. After an interval of seven 
an Exposition was held in 1834, in the Place 
de la Concorde, in four temporary edifices: it 
was very fairly attended, but was badly ar 
and worse managed. The blunders then 
e were, however, valuable as guides to the 
ment of the Exposition of 1839, which 
that of 1844 scarcely surpassed.+ The Exposi- 
tion of 1849, it will be seen (contrary to public 
expectation and to all reasonable calculation), 
has greatly exceeded that of 1849, in the num- 
ber of contributors. It presents some other 
features for congratulation; to these we shall 
refer in the course of our remarks. 
The statistics of these several Expositions will 


help to elucidate their progress :— 
Exposition. Year. Contributors. 
er . . 1798 110 
De. og nn 220 
8 1802 840 
4 1806 1422 
5 1819 1662 
6 1823 1648 
7 1827 1795 
x 1834 2447 
9 1839 3381 
Tier 3900 
Beet raste 4404 


For the Exposition of 1849, a Palace ot 
Industry has been erected in the Champs 
Elysées. It is a temporary structure, yet its 
cost to the nation has, it is said, been 30,0007. ; 
but this sum includes, no doubt, the yey 
of moving and returning the various objects, 
employing a host of “ watchers” night and day, 
and the several other items of cost,—for the con- 
tributor is not called upon to sustain any part 
of it. The edifice covers an enormous space of 
ground ; it is divided into alleys, on either side 
of which are ranged “the goods;” they are 
placed in stalls, and all who pass may examine 
them : but we seldom found any one present to 
answer questions as to prices, &c., although each 
contained cards, in order that the visitor might ob- 
tain elsewhere the information he required, if he 
thought it worth while to take the trouble to do 
so. The admission was entirely free, except on 
Thursdays, when a franc was demanded from 
each visitor—the sum so raised, however, being 
applied to charity. 

t was to us scarcely less interesting to ex- 
amine the mass of persons of all classes pro- 
menading through the passages, than the objects 
which on every side arrested their attention ; 
and, ‘at the outset of our task, a few words may be 
permitted on the subject of such Expositions as 
a means of National Education. It is impossible 
that persons could have free access to a range of 
galleries, covered with the richest productions of 





* Napoleon took, or affected to take, a lively interest in 
the Exposition of 1806; but it is remarkable that no other 
was held during the continuance of his dynasty. It is 
said that the military evinced so much jealousy of the 
favour shown to the commercial classes that it was not 
deemed prudent to risk a second experiment. 

¢ No small share of the success of the Exposition of 


1844 was owing to the ] influence ~b ee 
Louis Philippe. He spent the greater eve on- 
day, when Exposition was aad oo the public, in 


freely conversing with the exhibitors, inquiring into the 
setase of the several processes of thelr manufacture, and 
in many cases offering suggestions which evinced an inti- 
mate acquaintance with mechanical and chemical science, 
The leading manufacturers who had contributed to the 
Exhibition were weleome guests at wae Veaeee, ox Saat 

na- 
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a Nation's Art, and exhibiting choice specimens of 
the several styles, without having the taste cul- 
tivated and the judgment improved. The clas- 
sical shapes of Greece, Southern Italy, and 
Etruria; the capricious and fantastic forms of 
the middle ages ; the varied graces of La Renais- 
sance ; the gorgeous ornaments of Louis XIV.; 
the stiff mannerisms of Louis XV., and the 
approaches to stern simplicity in a later age, 
were placed before the eye in countless abund- 
ance, and yet without the slightest confusion. 
Instruction was thus afforded in the most effi- 
cient and pleasing manner, and there was abund- 
ant proof that it was not less effective than 
agreeable. The multitude of public exhibitions 
gratuitously opened to the French people has 
made correct taste a part of the national charac- 
ter, and, to use their own proverb, “sound 
criticism on Art is as often echoed by a wooden 
clog as by a polished boot.” 

it will be readily understood that, among the 
objects exposed, were articles of every imaginable 
kind and for every conceivable purpose ; some 
care had been given to arrangement, but occa- 
sionally the mixture was odd and amusing. 
Here was a superb fauteuil, and there a newly- 
invented machine for opening oysters ;* here, 
an alley of costly pianos, and there a row of 
waxen ladies, exhibitors of corsettes; stuffed 
humming-birds, ingeniously contrived to hop 
from twig to twig and chirp in passing, were 
placed beside weapons of war, embellished at 
immense cost ; caoutchouc was employed in a 
thousand ways,—to move stupendous machinery 
and to make artificial teeth open and shut ; the 
human hair was converted into gay landscapes 
of varied tints, from the delicate flaxen to the 
raven black ; indeed, anything like a catalogue 
of the singular contents, and opposite varieties, 
of the Exposition would require a larger amount 
of than could be easily imagined.+ 

We shall now proceed to the task we have 
undertaken, and report the Exposition—with a 
twofold object; first, to gratify that curiosity 
which must generally prevail on the subject, and 
next, to furnish some useful ideas to our own 
manufacturers. Upon the engravings we present 
we shall comment as we proceed; in the end 
summing up the general results of our visit,—as 
suggestive and instructive to those who are in- 
terested in the improvement, and consequent 
— of the Industrial Arts in Great 

itain. 





* This instrument, by the way, is so ingenious and so 
simple, that some of our readers may thank us for a brief 
description of it, although it appertains in no way to 
ornamental Art. 

It entirely removes the danger of opening oysters, in 
doing which, by the old process, the most experienced 
often meet with an accident; and so quickly may the 
operation be performed, 4 this invention, that ten or 
twelve oysters may easily be opened in one minute. The 
water contained in the shell need not now be lost. The 
— 80 palpably explains itself that much description 

unnecessary ; the oyster is placed, as in the accompany- 
ing cut, in the orifice in ed to receive it, and upon 
drawing the handles together, the shells of the oyster are 
at once divided by the oblique knife fixed opposite to the 
orifice. The instruments are made sufficiently large to 
open any species of oyster, and are manufactured at a 
very trifling cost, 


t, the inventor, offering it for 
sale at six 


M. 
each. 


t We must not omit to mention that for the first time 
the Parisians have been gratified by a “ cattle show,” for 
which a large wing has been added to the building ; it con- 
talus pens of oxen, pigs, and sheep,—prodigiously fat. 











The productions in metal will claim our first 
attention, as offering more subjects of value to 
the student of ornamental design than any de- 

ent in the exhibition ; and if it should be 
thought that we devote to them a preponderating 
share of space and number of illustrations, it is 
simply because we aim ag) aes our readers 
a generalised view of the different departments 
of manufacture laid before the public, whereby 
it would be n ° engrave So of 
examples ing little merit, at select- 
ing rm the enormous assemblage those articles, 
or portions of articles which, as being really 
beautiful, must be really useful. 

We should be ready to glean openly and 
honestly from a sister Nation those conceptions 
of Art which are commendable and, perhaps, 

uliar to her from position or education ; and 

always willing that she should enjoy the full 
benefit of our progressions, either in the ——— 
of science or the beauties of pencil and chisel. 
We know well, for example, that the eye for 
colour and the facility for rural landscape 
sessed by our countrymen may continuall ord 
hints to the Continent ; and we know » & that 
the wonderful perfection to which we have car- 
ried nearly every branch of machinery may 
give lessons to the minds and hands of Europe. 
We are proud that it should do so. But we are 
equally proud that our offering should be but 
an exchange, We would follow the French in 
the delicacy of their applications, in the inge- 
nuity with which they combine, both in purpose 
and treatment, and above all, in that earnest 
renege by which they master the human 
gure, introducing it with elegance, and often 
with chaste propriety, into works of artistic 
importance, and also into objects of humble use, 
—as the candlestick, the cafetiére, the fender, 
the inkstand, nay, even the tobacco pipe. This 
— is not a new one in our pages. We 
ave impressed it urgently and untiringly on 
our readers, especially on that portion whose 
privilege it is to be devoted to the pencil ; but 
we would seize on the opportunity which arises 
out of the subject before us to repeat the im- 
portance of the principle for the benefit of the 
mass of human life. An ugly thing should be 
unknown amongst us. We do not want in all 


| trivial cases elaborate enrichment or imprac- 





ticable expense, but we do want beauty of form 
and decoration, in harmony with the subject in 
hand ; nor should the designer forget, that where 
it may be seemly to introduce the human figure, 
it constitutes the most beautiful, harmonious, 
and perfect study for him, of all the works that 
God has created. Above all we desire our 
readers *o be impressed with the importance of 
this greet fact,—that while beauty of form and 
character affords a perpetual lesson in refinement, 
and, consequently, in virtue, beauty may be in 
all cases attained at as little cost as deformity. 

It will appear, and justly so, to many of our 
readers, that in endeavouring to place before 
them the choice examples of the Exposition, we 
have taken upon ourselves an arduous task. This 
is perfectly true, and we have already found 
many difficulties in the way—difficulties, how- 
ever, which we shall surmount; and here it is 
our duty to acknowl the courteous co-opera- 
tion we have received from French manufac- 
turers and exponents in the compilation of the 
present notice. It would be tedious to enumerate 
the names of those gentlemen who have come 
forward with assistance, but we thank them as a 
body for having greatly simplified our labours, 
and in many instances for Coie supplied us 
with details, which otherwise would not have 
come into our possession at all. 

We have already said that the building con- 
taining the objects exhibited is enormous. In 
form it is square, a court in the centre, and a 
principal pedimental entrance, with a semicircular 
space in front, ornamented with large terra-cotta 
vases. But in spite of its magnitude, the edifice 
was found to be too small to contain all the 
works of Art and Machinery sent in ; a consider- 
able number are therefore placed in the open air 
round the fabric, enclosed with palisading. These 
consist chiefly of engines of different descriptions, 
improved hurdles, roofs, tiles, and zinc turrets. 
The committee, with a refined taste we could 
wish to see more general in England, have taken 





advantage of the interior court yard to 
an agreeable lounge and cool retreat from the 
excessive warmth of the galleries. An 
fountain stands in the centre, under a pi 
which extends along each of j 
placed orange and lemon trees, 
and exotic flowers of delicious ti 
interspersed with bronze 
vases. Seats are to be found and here 
countless groups assemble, animated by 
or fatigue, to discuss the ive 
all they have seen in the corridors.* 

We are to happy to say that, with 
an all the manufacturers of hi 
ing have contributed largely to ee heean 
we believe such would be the case in England if 
an exhibition of similar nature and extent could 
be formed. We do hope, and have long h 
a! the accomplishment of such an i 

ore many years shall have passed. 
British pub is hows seen the benefits une 


New- 
castle, and other places,—and they can now look 
to France, and see what she has been able to 
achieve under circumstances of the most adverse 
nature, and be convinced, that if the effort were 
only made with zeal and perseverance in our 
own country, at least as many works of hi 
interest and national importance might be t 
together. We trust that the subject will not be 
overlooked by those who are best able to forward 
the project, seeing, as they must see, its vast 

in producing a healthy emulation, in 
wn what should be known in all mat- 


to purchase, those objects of mental and moral 
refinement, works of Art, which have always 
constituted one of the luxuries, and are beginning 


to be regarded as one of the necessities, of a 
civilised exi + 


* Here py the only two collections of flowers. We 
regretted to this class of production so limited: these 
two are the contributions of two brothers Dubos, whose 
dens are at Pierrefitte, a village about a mile from St. 
We were so much gratified by the examples 
Exhibition, that we were tempted to visit 
in which they were produced, and were very 
warded,—first, by an hour’s examination of 
the Kings in the venerable church of St. Denis ; 
by a scrutiny of a rare and beautiful collection 
in the production of which Nature has 
tially assisted by Art. M. Dubos ainé 
tions and picotees : they were in w 
containing no less than 1631 named 
of which were just then in full 
impossible to convey an _ 
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and we may es ly 
to select the straight and 
grafting, a point upon w! 
no means considerate. We 
tions of M. Dubos ainé and the roses . 
singularly small cost, and we believe that a 
proportion of their produce might find its to 
+ About three years ago we informed our 
we had been in correspondence with some of the 
members of the Government with a view to the 
in England of an Exposition similar to that we 
cently witnessed in France. Their 
time not arrived ; that E 
ublici not been overcome ; 
Feeee i aed and the manafsctarer on the 
pre for such an exhibition as we contempla 
could not qmes Gls ote, 
attempt; asking leave, ever, 
under the notice of the authorities, and expressing 
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It may facilitate our purpose to commence 
with bookbinding, of which, however, we shall 
give but two specimens. The state of book- 
binding in Paris, looked at in a broad point 
of view, is less flourishing than it is in E > 
The remark, of course, depends on what the 
true meaning of bookbinding really is. To 
those who will regard as “ bookbinding” the “p 
plication of richly carved perforated pane 
upon boards covered with velvet, the Art will 
appear in France to be carried to superior per- 
fection. But in our opinion this is not book- 
binding at all. Bookbinding to us seems to 
demand that the material employed (the most 
appropriate of all materials for the pur- 
pose) should be leather, that the pat- 
terns upon it should be tooled either 
with or without gold, and that any 
further enrichments should be produced 
by staining, often termed enamelling. Of 
this kind of bookbinding strictly so called, 
we have selected two examples, one of 
which is enamelled with excellent taste 
in the Italian style of the 16th century, 
but upon the whole we have good 
authority for believing that our own 
binders and finishers would be able to 
produce a much finer assemb than 
we saw at the Exposition. The first of 
the two examples is a corner executed 
in gold upon calf, and there is something 
in the way the bands curl and intersect, 
which is much to be admired. The 
manufacturer is M. Buchet, of Rue 
Montholon, 36. 

The next book side we give entire, as a 
— only engraved separately would 

far from being sufficiently clear or intelligible 
to the general observer. All the tooling is in gold, 
and the bands are alternately green and red, of 
exceeding brilliancy. We in a measure think 





the design taken from an old cover, so familiar 
does its effect ap to us; but, as being beau- 
tiful, it is even, if a copy, a justifiable one, and 
exhibits judgment in the selection. The manu- 
r in this case in M. Marius Michel, of Rue 
oo 18. 
th the examples just the style 
adopted is that of flat Red gical a tate 
which was carried to so great a perfection ele 
Henry II. and Diana of Poictiers, the latter an 
earnest pation of the art ; and we are very much 
inclined to believe that no other style which 
could be selected is so appropriate for a like 
purpose, covering a flat canaee, and requiring no 





relief. We must congratulate English book- 
binders on the great advance they have made 
of late years, nor do we observe in the French 
Exposition any examples of the embossed cloth 
























which has received so large a share of attention 
on thind ving on the 

e thi on present page 
represents a carriage lamp of brass, glass, and 
age ee the best we noticed 
among the carriages. pene eee 
always to have been a di — th our manu- 
facturers, at least we have seen much suc- 
cess gained in attempts at its fabrication. The 
example before us a - roportion and 
balance of form, which seldom fall to the lot of 
those that are manufactured every year. 








We engrave a _ of scissors, the production 
of M. Vauthier, Rue Dauphine, 40, in order to 
show with how much ease this useful article may 
be subjected to ornamentation. 
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The three engravings on the present are . of treatment in this style; the buffet to ’ 
all for room furniture, and are all in the same 4 : top of the page, belongs to a late hon yer 
style, viz. that of the Renaissance—a style, ‘ i the composition of the two remaini a 
indeed, which it is almost needless to particularise Yi is based upon the conception of a oo 

in speaking of works exhibited in the Exposi- » earlier school. This buffet top is in richly — 
tion, so largely does it predominate in all the oak, the work of M. Cruchet, (Rue Note 
articles of modern French manufacture. There | Dame de Lorette, 58) and has in the centre 7 
are, however, several different classes or modes Z - large circular perforation, intended, no d ate 














| 

| summit of the whole is crowned by a basket of 

| flowers, applied with much judgment and finished 

| with elaborate nicety. 

The second engraving represents the frieze of | 

| a chimney-piece, sculptured in marble, by M. | 
receive a time-piece. Some strap-work ornament | Roland, (Rue Menilmontant, 33), in faint relief, masses which fcrm this friezo is fully equalled 
surrounds it, and on each side is a scroll, sur- | except in those parts, such as the figures and | by the care with which every portion is executed; 
mounted by deeply-cut conventional foliage, and | centre shield, which of course require a greater | the only failing on the latter count is that the 
enriched with birds, fruit, and ribands. The | impost. The elegant arrangement of the various | laws of anatomy have not been strictly adhered 























to in the sculpture of the figures. The terminal what may be done in rendering a comparatively | of strap-work ornament, surmounted by a mould- 


boy on each side originates the foliated scroll, simple object elegant by decorating only certain | ing, which we have represented in slight per- 

which extends the whole length of the frieze, portions of it. It is by M. Le Brun jeune, | spective to show its plan. The flat ground 

forming itself into roses, berries, and tendrils. (Boulevard du Temple, 9). The brackets at either | nearest the fireplace is decorated with a border 
Another chimney-piece is a good example of end consist of squirrels and nuts among scrolls | of oak leaves worked architecturally. 
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The manufacture of bronze in modern days 
has become eminently Parisian. Calling into 
employ the most celebrated artists, and the most 
excellent workmen, this single branch of art and 
commerce had benefited many ranks, and become 
an important item in the exports of the French 
capital. The interest affo: by the working 
of the bronze arises partly from the variety 
possible in its application; lamps, vases, ink- 
stands, clock-cases, flower-pots, dessert plates, 
and a host of other articles of domestic import 
or luxury, making upon it an equal demand with 





the more elevated works of the statuary. Thus, | ‘ 


in the higher class of its productions, it is 

grandiose and imposing; in other classes, it 

presents ornamental art at a low price, combin- | 
ing elegance of form with solidity of material. 

So late only as 1624, this art was naturalised in 

France under the form of the manufacture of 

cannons, since which it has rapidly increased in | 
the number of its branches, till it now furnishes | 
the principal towns of Europe with the results | 
of its operations, and, responding to the widely- 
spread art-culture of the Parisians, it has enabled | 
the humblest bourgeois to display his taste and | 
gratify his inclinations. Thus the houses of this | 
class display the small bronzes on the mantel- | 
piece, and Paris is becoming crowded with public | 
and private durable works of art, in a way to 
rival the possessions of Corinth, Athens, and 
Rome. Nor is this branch of manufacture a 
stationary one, as would indeed be manifest to 
those who reflect that a wide continental sphere 
of demand is being made upon one or two 
centres. The Committee of the Exposition of 
Industry in Paris of 1834, 1839, complained of 
not seeing the more industrial department of the 
art in their exhibition. In 1844, on the contrary, 
the beautiful and the magnificent were mee 
combined with the useful. 

We will not say that in beauty of design in 
Paris there is not much failure ; on the contrary, 
many of the time-pieces, candelabra, &c., that 
make so large a call on the bronzists of that 
metropolis, exhibit, with all the skill of work- 
manship, beauty of colour, accuracy of form, and 
even ingenuity of thought, a want of presiding 
harmony over the component parts of their | 
fancies, that interferes to a great extent with 
the felicity of impression they are intended to 
make on the fancy of the spectator. In other 
cases, also, the idea of construction is violated, 
and the notion of improbability is suggested by 
the ornament ; thereby denying to the mind the 
satisfaction derived invariably from such instances | 
of ornamentation as leave the mind convinced | 
that, while the pleasure of the eye has been | 
appealed to, the sources of durability, security, | 
and other useful qualities, lie concealed beneath. | 

In colour and casting the Parisian Fabricants | 
de Bronze have arrived at a great pitch of per- 
fection. Their methods of obtaining the former 
depend on peculiar processes, both in the first 
and final operations. They restore the fire-colour 
with wonderful success, and they produce a 
great variation in tints, from the peculiar green 
bronze to the richest depth of a golden brown. 
This must have struck every one who has visited | 
the different collections. far as it is depen- | 
dent on the casting, namely, on the proportions | 
of the materials entering into the composition of | 
the bronze, we have gathered that the metal is | 
generally made up of the following :— 





Copper . 2 -« 82 

Zine . ‘ oe 

Pewter ‘ ° 3 | 

Lead , 6, ae | 
| 


It should be understood, however, that the 
bronze here indicated is such as is intended for 
“gilding.” If in the bronze there be too much 
copper, it takes more gold ; if too much zine, the 
fine yellow in the gilding colour is lost. For | 
great monuments, such as the “Column of July,” 
it is composed of 





Copper iat te Be 

Zine, oa a 

Pewter e ° ® » 1.70 

Lead ae eee 
100.00 


The bronze industry of Paris occupied, prior | 
to the Republic, about 6,000 workmen. 


































The name of Deniére asa bronze manufacturer | chiefly of a massive character, Among these the 
has long been highly popular in Paris; and | most important is a suite in brass and bronze 
he has certainly forwarded to the mee sae 9 combined, of sideboard, candelabra, &c., exe- 
this year a large and varied assemblage of works, | cuted for the Marquis of Breadalbane, and dis- 
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laying, variously introduced, the arms, collar, | pace with the progressive spirit of bronze manu- We next introd engravi 
playing, p ar nobleman, on a large scale. | facturers. In point of execution, if not in care- | right candlestick, Senet ween ma 
It is a noble work, but we question its purity of | fulness of design in the first __ many contri- | enriched with vine leaves in 

’ : him, and of these | leaves, and ornaments of rath 


coronet, &c., of 


| 


and certainly think | butors have this year excell 


er more conven- 


man 
one > _ Te than it might have been | we believe all must cede the palm to M. Matifat, | tional character. It stands upon lion's claws. 


=gr y 
the finish | 

rendered. ith 

establishment this year offers little that is | certain to meet wi e engrave 
new and striking. We find here no advance upon the following works by M. Deniére, viz. :—a 
the objects which some years since we selected | circular detail, from a centrepiece formed of 
from his manufactory ir illustration ; one of | bronze and glass, combined in the arrangement 
these and portions of another, we therefore offer | of which there is a display of taste; and next, a 
a second time to our readers. We fancy that | tazza top, in the style o the beginning of the 
M. Deniére has done injustice to his originally | seventeenth century. It is partly silvered and 
well-earned reputation in not having kept | partly gilt, and is one of the best productions 


this exception M. Deniére’s | whose excellent taste and enterprisi irit are 
“her th their reward. Wee 








exhibited by M. Deniére this year, but is not | same thing many years back. We have engraved 
new. We remember, indeed, to have seen the | what appears Gated useful portion. 





| conn 
| upper part is 
elegant obj 


| forms an 


| 
| 
| 











| The appe 
| tazza, which the artist has wrought con- 








siderable skill. The legs are 


ue mask 


perfectly plain, but 


surmounted by the head of an eagle, floriated ; 


formed of scrolls 


* 


ies the centre, and is 
by scrolls with the other parts. The 


ect. 





the whole 
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Among the works in bronze contributed by 
M. Vittoz, we are especially pleased with a 
set of three chimney ornaments ; the centre one 


containing a clock, and the side ones forming 


candelabra en swite. These, though some- 
what unsuitable for the purposes of en- 
graving, are very cent; designed 
with that elegance so characteristic of 
French works blended with the less flowing 
forms and curves of the old Italian style. 
The execution of the details might, how- 
ever, be improved upon. We engrave a 
chandelier bracket by M. Vittoz, which, 
though peculiar, presents many points of 
original merit. There is a singular novel 
in the combination of the straight an 
curved lines in this composition; and yet 
we cannot help feeling that our illustra- 
tion on its reduced scale looks less meritorious 


and pict ue than the —. 
The second engraving on thi represents 
a brass door-handle or window- , of both 


of which many varieties are always being executed 
in Paris. For window-fasteners on the Conti- 
nental principle we have little or no use in this 





country, but many of them may be lied as 
knockers or sendin The example naned is 
by M. Cudrue, Rue du F. du Temple, 56, 


y 





elegant foot which might have been devised, 


The casket-foot of the lower of the 
present is from the Magazin of M. Delafon- 
taine at the Exposition, a gentleman to whom 
praise is due for his age va to introduce 
something like elegance of form and 
ose into we of a common and 
c nature. He seems partial to 
Gi theme style on the one hand, 
= = = other P a the German 

esign of thesixteenth century, a style 
offering many kinds of foliage pr 

resenting fine scope for the intro- 

uction of beasts, birds, and insects 
ad libitum. In the latter style is 
the casket foot before us, which 
is so light, without indeed losing 
strength, as to lose much of its 
character in the process of en- 
graving. It displays, in every point 
of view, an le succession of 
curves, which are brought together 
with the iest arrangement. The 
curious es represented crawli 
upon it are silvered in the origi 
and have an unusual but by no 
means ugly effect. In the hands of 
a skilful designer the meanest object 
innature may be turned to a good 
account, We ought here to remark, 
however, that the casket to which 
this foot belongs is in the Moorish 
taste, and yet the eye is not offended 
by the discrepancy. We can only 
account for this by imagining that 
the designer of the whole has been 
much accustomed to draw subjects 
in the Moorish style, and that even 
to the Germanesque foot he had 
im a something of that feeling, 
sufficient to place out of sight the incongruity 
between the two styles of ornament. M. Dela- 
fontaine’s address is Rue de l’'Abbaye, 10. 

M. Desrues, the bronze manufacturer, is 
more famous for his upright candlesticks than 
for any other of his productions. A — 

is establishment presents many varieties, 

- ’ chief of t either im- 
mediately copied, or in 
some wa from 
natural flowers and ani- 
mals. We engrave two 
examples which appear to 
us the most meritorious. 
The first pA — + = 
opening tulip, the 

stem of which, surrounded 
by three leaves, forms an 
appropriate shaft. The 
base is produced by three 
snails, supporting the 
bulb of the plant. The 
snail perhaps does not constitute the most 


but the toutensemble of the candlestick is 
excellent in form and general effect. The 
next which 


of the poppy, 
and is per- 
haps even 
happier than 
that we 

just describ- 
ed. In this 








three leaves, which extend horizontally. The 
shaft is elegantly enriched with stems and 
buds of the plant, and the foot is with great 
judgment, so managed, that one may suppose a 





base of solid root concealed under the leaves, 
the points of which rest flat upon the ground. 
Many of M. Desrues’ performances are partly of 
cast steel combined with brass or brass gilt. His 
address is Rue de la Marche, 12. 
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We add to our examples of casting in bronze | 
one of a very graceful -bell ; it is of a class 
to which much attention is paid in Paris: the 
varieties are numerous, and, in nearly all cases, 


The examples of paper hangings we have 
selected from the works of M. Delicourt, (Rue 
de Charenton, 125), not only from those which 
he contributes to the exhibition, but from those | 
we were permitted to examine in his manufac- 
tory. Many of his works are really works of | 
Art, an assertion that will be readily credited, 
when it is known that to produce a single pat- 
tern, in some instances no fewer than 1500 wood 
blocks have been employed. In the manufac- | 
ture of paper-hangings France has for a long | 
yeriod borne the palm: in no other state of 
Zurope has the fabric met with anything like 
competition. In England we have been always 
yery far behind our neighbour ; and although we 
have of late made advances—both in design and 














in execution—we are by no means as yet the | colours, j 
successful rivals of the French. branch his business i 
M. Delicourt is at the head of the manufac- | depends the supremacy 2 
turers of Paris: his establishment is enormous | productions are almost entirely confined to’ 


in extent; oecupation being given (or to speak | pa of the higher class, those of a cheap 
more correctly having been given) to some three | order he does not, we believe, produce; but 
hundred persons, including the artists who | the varied character of his designs, for ordinary 


design his patterns, and those who mix his ; hanging, borders, flock, satin, is extraordinary, 
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Yet we cannot too highly praise the execution of those groups of flowers, fruit, birds, &., 





~ tt, Qt, @+fhe ” ox 








of which 
these pages 
will contain 
two orthree 
examples ; 


able effects 
of works ex- 
ecuted b 
hand ; 

might cer. 
tainly pass 
for original 
productions 
in exhibi- 
tions such 
as that we 
have visited 
at the Tuil- 
eries, We 
speak of the 
execution of 
these pa 
pers: some 
idea of the 
designs will 
beconveyed 
by the ac- 


is due to the 
skill and 
judgment 

displayed in 
the combi- 
nation of 
colours, al- 
ways in har- 
mony. The 
productions 
of this gen- 
tleman’s es- 
tablishment 
are indeed known all over vg ot we 
are glad that an opportunity is afforded 
us of complimenting M. Delicourt on the 
great merit of his works and the suc- 
cess by which his enterprise has been 
attended. That a wide and manifest 
improvement during the last few years 
in our manufacture of paper hangings 
has taken place, must be granted by the 
most su cial observer; indeed, some 
few of spécimens lately exhibited at 
the Society of Arts have rarely been sur- 
passed. But the remark still holds good, 
that, as a whole, we are a | distance 
behind our Continental neighbours. It 
ought not to be so in a country where 
the adornment of our dwelling-houses 
occupies our primary consideration. 
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1e two little morsels which commence the | weathercock of old or new fabrication, and the | sixteenth century, and is from the mam 
poset are selected from portions of works | angular turrets of the Paris streets, with their | of M, Deydier, of Vaugirard. ufactory 
in the Exhibition, which appeared to us only metal lilies on the summit (disappearing unhap-| _In the fabrication and application of carton- 
useful in detail. As such they may be regarded pily, however, from the French metropolis), are | pierre we are certainly far behind our Conti. 
as suggestions to manufacturers under many known to every traveller. Of late years zinc has | nental neighbours, who mould it into all sorts 
different circumstances. The first is the brass almost entirely superseded iron for this and | of beautifi shapes and patterns for the adorn- 
ornament which enriches top and bottom a circle similar purposes. A number of examples grace | ment of domestic interiors, and ially for 
or series of circles introduced into an ebony | the exterior of the Exposition, some of them the ceilings and walls of “Cafés.” M 
cabinet by Messrs. Testard & Toulon, of Rue exceedingly complica We apes one of | Heiligenthal & Co., of Strasbourg, contribute to 
Plumet, 2. The decoration of this little panel them, which, though perhaps equalled in artistic | the Exposition many chaste perfo: caste te 
is very graceful, the manner in which the three | design by others which are placed in juxtaposi- | material, and from among them we engrave one 
leaves lap over each other, springing out of an | tion with it, is most convenient introduced little simple specimen, which though " 
Elizabethan scroll, is well conceived, | into our pages. It is like near] the French | ingly simple is of excellent design, and suitable 
| work of the present day, in the style of the | to a great number of purposes, 


The next subject is one in the manufacture of | 
which, as much as in anything, improvement is 
wanted, It is a spandril intended to be applied | 
to the upper fag of a stove, made by M. F. | 
Hurez, of Rue du Faubourg Montmartre, 42. The two last engravings on the present page 

represent tobacco pipes, in the manufacture of 
which in common clay the French have of late 
years made considerable advances. We engrave 
two from an enormous assemblage, because they 
appear to us more than usually appropriate in 
their conception. The more complicated of the 
two is solely formed of reeds simply and natu- 
rally strung together, while the other is a fac- 
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This brass lamp-stand is one of the best 
things of its class we have yet met with. A | 
circular platform at the top to contain the lamp, | 
is supported upon four feet composed of light 
and elegant scroll-work, occupying the space of 








® parallelogram, the longer sides of which | 
expand at the bottom izito semicircles. The | 
character of the design throughout is French | 
Renaissance of good quality, and the execution | ; 
by M. Gagneau of Rue d’ Enghien, 25, is very | == simile on a rather enlarged scale of that 
commendable. =— site object, the flower of the tobacco plant, "e 

In England we are not famous for the | ‘ question much if Decorative Art can go 

enrichment of our roofs, whether ecclesiastical | than this in the adornment of a subject wy 
or domestic. The French always have done | higher pretension than a tobacco pipe wd 
much in this department, and continue to do so. | have we often seen an_ originally shen 

| Inthe country one scarcely meets with a farm- = : better carried out as far as regards 

| yard lodge or a barn which has not a pretty and beauty than in the present instance. | 
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We now arrive at the department of Silver, of 
which the Exposition furnishes some beautiful 
specimens. We commence with a silver skewer- 
handle, in Italian tasté; designed with consider- 
able elegance and manufactured by M. Mailles, 
Rue St. Honoré, 84, 





Nothing can be more simple or appropriate 
than the composition of the next engraving 
on this page. It consists of a salt-ce of 
silver, formed by two shells supported by dol- 
phins, the interior of the shells gilt; from the 
centre rises a group of rushes, out of which two 
branches of coral, springing and meeting at the 
top, produce a handle convenient to the grasp, 
and at the same time perfectly in character with 
the entire design. The only portion of this 
little object to which we object is the foot, which 
in our opinion is not so pure as it should be. 
There is a rococo feeling about it which little 
harmonises with the simplicity of — sO 
strictly adhered to in the u of the pro- 
duties, The menatdioee Durand, of Rue 
du Bac, 41, who has the credit of executing the 
most magnificent article perhaps in the Ex- 
position, The work to which we allude is a 
tea-service, which we must ratherclosely describe, 
premising our observations, however, by saying, 
that it would be perfectly ridiculous on our 
parts to attempt to give our readers any idea by 
illustration of the subject as a whole, so com- 
plicated is it in its general plan and outline, and 
80 elaborately crowded with minute details of 
exquisite conception and beautiful workmanship. 
We have, however, selected the summit as a fit 
subject for introduction into our The 
whole is of massive silver, standing about three 
feet high on the table, and octagonally divided 
throughout. Beneath the p rtion represented, 
which consists of infant genii blowing trumpets 
alternated with Italian scrolls, is a circular 
urn for hot water, having four sto 
by dolphins with niches containi = (all 
different) between them. Beaseth is, upon 
exquisite brackets, are four tea-pots of beautifully 
se form, then four sugar-basins placed 
anglewise, four creain jugs and four cake-salvers. 
All these following each other in succession 
make a magnificent pyramidal whole. At the 
base are flat circular compartments for sixteen 








cups. me grounds here are chased nee 
variety of arabesque patterns, partly gilt an 
filled in with “niello.” The only thing of 
which we do not entirely and most cordially 
approve in the composition of this wonderful 
mountain of ornamental 
Art, is the introduction 
of stags, boars, and 
other emblems of the 
chase in groups in the 
lower part of the de- 
sign, a little out of 
place in reference to 
the other enrichments. 
— we ifing. venture, 
m a trifling defect of 
this kind (a matter of 
opinion after all), to 
detract from the merit 
of design, such as in 
many particulars Ben- 
venuto Cellini himself 
might have been proud 
of, and of execution such 
as we have been too 
much in the habit of 
considering as exclu- 
sively to be met with 
in the ateliers of Gar- 
rard, or Hunt and Ros- 
kell. Those who have 
seen this tea-service 
may well congratulate 
themselves on the in- 
spection of a work of 
the very highest order, Ya snags under cir- 
cumstances which would haye baffled and 
daunted any but a Frenchman, and to those who 
have not seen it, it must still remain a mystery. 
Another of M. Durand’s wee — we 
engrave, has all the appearance of being from an 
old design. It is eminently pretty ; the female 
face, as a mask, was a favourite ornament in 
France at the period of the Renaissance, whereas 
in England we more generally intro luced the 
head of an old man or satyr. It was used much 
during the supremacy of Coats XIV. as an orna- 
ment, as also under the Empire. It seems that 
the second revival, if so we may term the pre- 
sent use of the very style which sprung out of 
the discoveries of that violent but magnificent 
age, the sixteenth century, has not altogether 





discarded it. In the knife-handle before us, 
(and be it borne in mind that table cutlery fur- 
nishes fine scope for the ornamentist’s hand, but 
has not yet in England obtained the attention it 
merits), the female face is inserted with admira- 





| ble effect in the very place where it occurs most 


pleasantly, and furnishes the most delightful or- 
nament. Why do we not apply the human face, 
nay the human figure, more generally than we 
do in our own country! We much fear it is 
because we are not ciently acquainted with 
it, regard it as a dead language, and only use it 
as a plea for expensiveness, 
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t is the peculiar privilege of the convol- 
ee never to ‘catiate, never to tire. The 
Greeks, the Romans, even our medizeval ancestors 
took advantage of its beauty in their decorations, 
nay, they could not do without it. It is more 
suited to the purposes of the studio than any 
flower that ever blossomed under —~ oe 
have we the same graceful, clinging, affectiona 
tendril! The spiral bud, the drooping leaf hiding 





half the beauties of the stem and flower,—the 
same flower, different in ee it as- 
sumes, but beautiful in all. 
hedges be if deprived of this simple universal 
plant! and what purpose is there in Decorative 
Art to which its beauties may not be trans- 
lanted! We constantly find it in paper hanging, 
in architectural sculpture, in textile fabrics, in 
carving ; and in the design before us we have it, 
at least a variety of it, executed in silver, and 
applied as the lid af a teapot. The grouping 
here is managed well. It is properly suited to 
its purpose, neither too light nor unnecessarily 
heavy; and we thank M. Durand, among the 
many beautiful things he has done, including 
the matchless tea-service of Renaissance and con- 
ventional taste, for not having altogether disre- 
garded the simpler but rival beauty of our fields 
and gardens. 

The three following illustrations are from the 
works of M. Rudolphi, Rue Tronchet, 6. 

We have not much to say in reference to the 
composition first introduced, because it simply and 
easily explains itself. A silver-gilt plate is divided 
into a certain number of compartments, and each 


| with something of Gothic taste, the basis consisting of the branch of a tree contorted into a 
quatrefoil form and enriched with conventional vine leaves. In the centre is an armed of 
| a knight, intended to impersonate St. George, but represented (why?) with wings; ae A. 
figure, and writhing under the effects of his sword, are three dragons eaitantl ena va ; 
| with very good taste. We question if this species of jewellery would ever become popular among 
‘the ladies of England, but Art-education and the study of archeology are so much more 
prevalent abroad than here, that we can well understand our continental neighbours pro 

appreciating such akind of decoration. Executed upon a similar principle are among M. Rudolphit 
crllection some very beautiful pins and brooches, and a ring which particularly our 


| 
| 


| 


xat would our | 


attention. 

This abso- 
lutel re- 
minds us of 
some of the 
elaborate 

works in 
steel of the 
sixteenth 

century, 

sometimes 
met with 
and _attri- 
buted to 
Benvenuto 
Cellini, It 
consists, 

though very 
minute in 
point of size, 
of a series 
of real and 


imagi animals grouped and interlaced. 
ham ol 


elaborate neatness. 

It is not always 
an easy task to 
combine purity and 
lightness in design- 
ing an object of 
substantial charac- 
ter. The present 
engraving repre 
sents, however, a 
very successful tri- 
umph over the dif- 
ficulty on the part 
of M. Rudolphi, It 
consists of a rare 
lapis lazuli bowl, 
mounted with ex- 
ceeding taste in 
gold partly ena- 


| melled with white. 


We engrave the 
whole to a small 
scale, and the prin- 
cipal detail real 





_ Snakes, lizards, terminal dolphins, eagles, lions, and 
find a place im this little gem, designed with good Italian taste, and chiselled with 





attracted 











head forming the centre of each, surrounded by guished. The manner in which the mask at the top connects the bowl and handle is in very admi 
interlaced bands which, while they give ® keeping with the general style of the sixteenth century, a period at which the union of gold and 
Renaissance impression, also remind of the intri- | costly stones was carried to a high perfection. The eight panels introduced into the foot wee 


ornamented in the same manner, a grotesque | size. Those portions which are enamelled and those which are perforated will readily be distin 
| cate devices of @ much earlier period. The | lapis, and the flowers and fruit which constitute the chief feature of the knop are 








intermediate divisions alternately vary, some 
being oval, and others of diamond or lozenge 
shape; the whole plate is an article of con- 
siderable taste. The monotony of intertwining 


bands, which is often very objectionable, and the | 


reason why Moorish or Alhambresque ornament, 
from its constantly recurring scrolls and curves, 


is so frequently resorted to in such objects as | 


that we are describing, is most pleasantly re- 
lieved by the manner in which now and then 
two of them coming together assume a cruciform 


character or merge into ordinarily received and | 


always el t fleurde-lys. We may here add 
by way of hint, that, wherever a grotesque head 
or figure is introduced, it should take the form, 
or at the least remind us of some creature with 
which we are familiar. Wherever this principle 
is not adhered to, the result is displeasing ; the 
character of the head on this cake dish is a com- 
promise between the lion’s mask and the face of 
a human being. 

_ The bracelet, which forms the centre engraving 
in the opposite column, represents a good type 
ofa y eee of jewellery not practised in this coun- 
try, though carried to a considerable perfection 
abroad. We mean that which is formed of cast 
and highly chased silver, coloured by sulphur of a 
blackish tint, much resembling the tarnish of age. 
Works executed by this process are commned Gy 


the French “ niellés.” The bracelet before us is | 
called the “ St. George Bracelet,” and is designed 
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This is one (perhaps the most elegant) of a set, forming a breakfast service, by M. Mayer, of Rue | stood in this 


Vivienne, 20, produced in silver, 
and partly gilt in the ornamental 
rtions; its shape is extremely 
tiful, and the effect uced 
by the little gilt medallions in 
Francois I* taste very exquisite. 
The handle is formed of ivory. 
Tea-kettle Stand. This now 
universal appendage to the break- 
fast table is eminently capable of 
fine decoration, yet of the many 
new designs which are constantly 
making their appearance how few 
any merit, or exhibit any 
pretensions to Art. The composi- 
tion at the bottom of the Ri is 
one of the most graceful has 
come under our notice ; this stand 
is ornamented on the top with a 
grotesque mask standing somewhat 
forward, and surmounting a li 
combination of scrolls and vine- 
leaves, &c., executed very much in 
the manner of the seventeenth 
century, a school presenting many 
advantages, because uniting all the 
graceful curves of the Louis XIV. 
with a more severe and national 
kind of enrichment ; the feet con- 
sist of shell-like protuberances, con- 
veying an idea of considerable 
strength, and modelled in capital 
keeping with the rest of the stand. 
The tea-kettle itself is a splendid 
work, but is so crowded with profuse 
detail that we feel we could con- 
vey no idea of it to our readers by 
furnishing them with an illustration 
which would require to be so much 
reduced to suit the size of our 
pages. We prefer, therefore, to 
give the Stand alone on a scale 
fectly distinct and intelligible. 
We would here take an oppor- 
tunity of recommending to the 


notice of manufacturers the capabilities of the Venetian style of ornament, not yet much under- 





study. The 


t-cellars 





the whole, or 
tion being 


| evidently an 








country, but worthy of attentive 
purtenances of the of 


Venice during the sixteenth cen ish, b 

themselves, a school of Docemetite Art, an 

though examples brought to this country are 
only to be found in the mansions of the wealthy, 
no opportunity should be lost of gleaning from 
them hints which we are sure the lish silver- 
smith and brass-founder would be able to turn 
to profitable account. 


in France, unlike those of our own 


country, are almost always made with a tall 
upright handle standing between two compart- 
ments, one of which sometimes serves to contain 
| pepper. We rather question the convenience of 
these salt-cellars in comparison with ours, but 
_ that they offer an abundant field for the fancy 
_ of the designer, and the skill of the silversmith, 
| there cannot be the slightest doubt. The accom- 
| pan engraving represents the handle of a 
ame &, also marufactured by M. Mayer, 
| and is unquestionabiy a very charming d 


nearly the whole, of its ornamenta- 
| bs nature, and distributed 


_ with an excellent acquaintance with effect. We 
| have not represented the entire salt-cellar, be- 
cause the lower part of the composition is far 
from harmonising with the light and elegant 
handle before us; it is impure in taste, and is 
adaptation of some other salt-cellar 
| foot applied to save the expense of a new model. 
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This page, and that which follows, contain 
examples of Terra Cotta, a class of manufacture 
for which, in England, we have as yet done 
nothing, for, although the “Ladyshore Works,” 
and those of Mr. Dillwyn, at Swansea, have pro- 
duced examples, both as to clay and manufacture, 
fully equal to the best we have examined in 
Paris, they are in nearly all instances copies ; 
we have seen no original works of theirs of a 
really pure character. The principal manufac- 
turers in Paris are Gossin and Follét, and the 
leading manufactories are in the Rue Roquette, 
where we had an opportunity of seeing the 
process carried on from the commencement to 
the close—in the establishment of M. Gossin. 
The works of Follét are exceedingly good, but 
his prices are high, much higher than those of 
Gossin, to which, moreover, they are decidedly 
inferior; Follét, however, obtains the purest 
models, and Gossin devotes his energies to 
invention and ornamentation less exclusively 
based on the antique. Upon this page, the first 
and last are examples of Follét’s workmanship : 
the sixth and seventh are those of Gossin ; the | 
intervening four are of a new manufacture, | 
“Cerantique de Billom,” of which we know 
nothing except from the specimens shown at 











the Exposition. It is a very beautiful clay, and 
the models selected have been for the most part 
unexcepti®nable ; the agent in Paris is M. Gar- 
dissal, Boulevard St. Martin, 17; we regret 





that time did not permit us to visit this estab- 
lishment. The material is styled “ Kaolin Rose,” 
and it is of a beautiful rose colour, the best and 
urest tone of colour we have seen, not exce 
ing the clay of Swansea. We extract the fol- 
lowing passage from the annonce :— 
“ All are aware that we owe to Kaolin the 








most beautiful pottery, since it is the basis of 
every species of porcelain, but hitherto the 
white Kaolin clay only has been employed, and 
this substance has not been found of a sufficiently 
pure colour to make ornamental vases. The 
discovery made in the neighbourhood of Billom 
of a rose-coloured clay of remarkable purity and 
extreme delicacy is then infinitely precious to 
the Arts, since a kind of opaque porcelain can 
be manufactured of which doce itself is tinted, 








ete 


ware was common in ancient Gaul 

in Britain; at any rate it was mn” 
We have little doubt that the successful imita- 
tion of these wares in modern France is ow; 
to the facility of study offered by the fomsene’ 


wel here 





of the Ceramic Museum of that country, with all 
its appliances of comparison in chemical analysis ; 
our copies of the antique generally fail in the 
ponderosity of our materials ; but the red ¢ 

used in this instance by the French artisan is 





and which is capable of receiving the richest ; remarkable for its fineness and lightness, its 


ornament and most delicate impressions.” 


| specific gravity being no greater than that of the 


The manufacture of the Samian pottery was originals, and its glaze and colour very closely 
the most extensive occupation of the Roman | approaching the best examples. 


artisan in clay, and the imitation of the genuine | 
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The terra-cotta bottle which heads this page is 
the only good object we could find of the manu- 
facture of M. Gabry. The form of this little bottle 





has for its recommendation its extreme simplicity. 
The overhanging lip above the body of the vessel 
is a novel feature, and the manner in which the 


handle springs from the uppermost rim, curling 
into a tendril, and falling on to the neck in the 
form of a clinging leaf, is possessed of much 





| 


beauty. The two masks in the lower part of 

the vase are just sufficiently ornamental to har- 
| monise well with the ime of the handle 
| above. The clay of which this object is made is 


| regular, but somewhat coarse. The manufac- 
| turer is M. Gabry, of Melun. 
at on the whole we give the 


| We repeat 
preference to the works of M. Gossin over those 
| we examined in the several other establishments 
| of Paris: and we recommend to all persons who 
| require these objects in terra-cotta, either for 
| chamber ornaments or for gardens or conser 
| vatories, to communicate with M. Gossin, (Rue 
| Roquette, 57). He is a true artist: all his 
productions receive, prior to baking, those 
| touches which give them sharpness and consider- 
| ably augment their artistic value: and the 
| articles of his produce are sold at prices sin- 
| gularly reasonable when compared with other 
| man ries of the class; his establishment 
| is at once the best and cheapest; unhappily, at 
this moment, (sad indeed for is,) he is totally 
without employment; we found his furnace 
extinguished and himself and his sons idle: his 
atelier crowded with works of surpassing beauty, 
in nearly all cases original: flower-pots, vases, 
hanging-lamps, fountains, large and small, figures 
in great variety, miniature and life-size ; and, in 
| short, all that can be required for in-door or 
out-door decoration; and we shall cordially 
| rejoice if this notice be the means of advancing 
the interests of a most meri- 
torious artist and a very ac- 
complished family, by whom 
works of an admirable charac. 
ter have been produced in the 
right feeling and spirit. We 
give of Gossin’s, upon this page, 
a very charming hanging flower- 
pot, and the decoration of a 
panel, one of four, intended to 
illustrate the Seasons. 

The two last subjects on this 
page are a glass-bottle and a 
carved-wood chair-back. The 
department of glass is one of 
very considerable importance, 
among the Ornamental Arts ; 
and the supremacy which Bri- 
tish manufacturers have 80 
long retained in the fabrication 
of pure crystal, the Bohemians 
in the brilliant colours they 
impart to their works, and the 
French in the novelty of their 
combinations and appliances, 
continues unabated. In the 
Exposition this year there is a 
large quantity of glass contri- 
buted by different manufac- 
turers, but containing nothing 
of very startling interest. 
Among the principal points 
may be mentioned the exten- 
sion of the thread glasses which 
originated in Venice, and the 
introduction of various bright 
colours into massive chandeliers, producing cer- 
tainly a magnificent effect, but one which in our 
opinion depends too much on what we may call 








meretricious enrichment. Chandeliers of pure 


crystal glass, when rly executed, in our 
eyes ap’ far oll wae The chandeliers 
exhibited are, however correctly, to be regarded 


as i of what may be produced under 
ponder’ devunalinets, when colour may be 





properly introduced into an object for the pur. 
poses of securing harmony with the furniture 
and ceiling, &c. contiguous to it. The engraved 
glass-bottle, of which we here offer a representa- 
tion is, from a collection of forms destitute of 
any considerable merit, one that pleased us above 
its companions. It is by Madame Jacquel, (Rue 
Richelieu, 71). 

The annexed chair-back, which is a specimen 
of the union of strength and lightness, is of 
carved oak, the work of M. Poinsard, (Rue 
Amelot, 26,) and is a good example of the Italian 
style, under Flemish treatment. Some other 
manufacturers have also been rather fortunate 
in this department, uniting the easy flow of 
Louis XIV.’s ornament with the more classical 
details of an earlier period. 
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collection of ribbors shown at the Exposition is of great 
aaa the contributions of St. Chamond and St. Etienne, the great sources of the article in 
France; and, unhappily, there was in no important instance reference to any agent for their sale 
in Paris; the reason being obvious, they are made for general sale, and to name any particular 
house would have been invidious. We purchased, however, the three following examples, precisely 
such as we saw exhibited, and these we engrave, rather as showing the fashion in vogue than for 
any peculiar merit, although the design is in each instance pure and good. 
ere is great scope for the mind of the designer in the fabrication of ribbons, and we believe 
















































that seldom has a more original and beautiful collection been made than those of M. Grangier, of 
St. Chamond. Out of a considerable number manufactured and exhibited by him we engrave 
on the other column two specimens, which we have selected on account of their novelty, as well 
as for their simplicity of conception, which is always so successful in works of this nature. 
One is called “ plissé illusion,” and is ingeniously made to represent a band pleated in regular 
folds, the shadows being introduced in such a way as to convey the idea intended without i 
practising any deception. The tints are white, shaded with grey, and bordered by a row of 





pink on each side, colours we understand peculiarly fashionable at the present time, but at all 
events very graceful and harmonious, and far from displaying those strong and gaudy contrasts 


which too often fall to the lot of ribbons manufactured in our own country. The men of 


Coventry are not ignorant of the many hints they may glean from French invention, but seldom 

will they find a more extended field for study than in the productions of 1849. 
The next of M. Grangier’s productions to which we give a place in our 

known to antiquaries, since, we believe, it was frequently used in the bo: 
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is a pattern, well- 
rs of stained glass 
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ata very early period; nay, even in those ages which we are in the habit of designating i 

Norman,” and which our Continental neighbours distinguish by the term “romanesque.” The 
= sup three ribbons so as to be continual! ing over and under each other, 
and is so simply elegant as to please the most fastidious. Woon Ghatever source the designer 


variety and beauty. The specimens 








upon the present occasion gained his idea, 


give him ample credit for having ied it m4 
snocessfully to a good purpose. 7s imewt ack 
the necessary perforations in the centre i 


prove inconvenient for use, we simply bon 


the performance in its artistic capacity, 
on Mores grounds, cannot avoid commenting ig 


| 
| 








The colours of the three interlaced divisions are 


white, y, and le blue; we feel that the 
ribbon loses much of its beauty from 
engraved only in black and white, the manu- 


facturer will be able to imagine it in a finished 
state, and to regard it in its true character. We 
may here suggest that countless elegant varieties 
may be produced the mere combination of 
en ye } — colours placed above 
each other, and of this arrangement the Exposi- 
tion furnishes good examples. 


With these objects we terminate for the pre- 
sent month our notice of the Industrial Arts as 
displayed in the French Exposition. In our 
next number we to represent such 
cnanpicn os waats time and lack of materials 

ve preven our engraving for August. 
Many of these will be subjects of 
importance ; but in all cases those will be selected 
which appear to be the most valuable for fur- 
nishing hints to the British manufacturer. By 


this means we feel that we are aiming at a double 
P , and coi ing a twofold benefit on the 
ublic. We discard all productions which may 


merely quaint or curious, even if in their way 
they form features in the National Collection, 
confining ourselves to a repetition of such designs 
as are practically good or Lape | suggestive. 
Among the illustrations which wi or pre 
eminently in our second report, will be the 
beautiful bronze castings and chasings of M. 
Matirat, whose name we have already honour 
ably recorded, and to whose spirited manufac 
tures we purpose to do ample justice. Nor 
shall we omit to offer a series of the best de 
signed iron castings which the ition affords, 
and one or two more minute and elaborate con- 
tributions in malleable iron, a material which 
the French of late years seem to have turned to 
excellent account. We shall also have much 
satisfaction in ing known in this country the 
estimable designs in Oriental taste of CLERGET, & 
man who in Paris stands at tho very sume @ 
his profession, and who, ante PH 3 oyed before 
the disastrous scenes which have st 


received that encouragement and patronage 
which his high talent and enthusiastic energy 
would point to as his just reward. 


may well atone for the necessity it causes, of 
our deheting to a future occasion such —s 
as, in its absence, would have formed the topie 


our present pages. 
——————— 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





ON THE CHEMISTRY OF COLOURS EMPLOYED IN THE 
ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 
NO. IV.—COPPER. 


CopPER was employed for p of use and 
ornament at a very early neniel at viet history. 
The most ancient weapons which have been 
discovered in metal, are found upon analysis to 
be either copper tolerably pure, or a combina- 
tion of copper and tin. Indeed, it would appear 
that the primeval races of mankind, advanci 
from that rude state in which ing d conten 
themselves with shaping into form by mechani- 
cal means such objects as nature presented to 
them, discovered copper and some of its com- 
pounds, and employed that metal to supersede 
those cutting or piercing instruments which 
they had hitherto formed of stones, hard wood, 
or bone. Tubal Cain faithfully represents to us 
one of the earliest workers in brass, which we 
now know as a combination of copper and zinc ; 
but it is probable, that under the general term 
of brass, all alloys of copper were comprehended. 
Thus, under the same name, the ancients probably 
included all the bronzes, whether formed of tin 
and copper, or silver and copper. The cele- 
brated Corinthian bronze was of the latter com- 
position, many fine examples of which have been 
discovered at Herculaneum, and other places in 
the neighbourhood of Naples. 

As a colour, the oxides of copper appear to 
have been employed at a very early period. 
Many of the Egyptian pastes of blue and green 
colour have been found upon sis to be 
covered with copper; although, rding to 
Dr. Marcet, cobalt was employed in colouring 
many of the glasses. Sir Humphry Davy also 
detected cobalt in many of the transparent blue 
glasses, so that it would appear that copper was 
employed in painting when greens or blues 
were required by cobalt in glass where trans- 
parency was an object ; whereas in porcelain and 
opaque glass, according to the analysis of 
Hatchett and Klaproth, oxide of copper was 
employed. The greens of copper were well 
known to the Greeks, and they are particularly 
mentioned by Theophrastus and Dioscorides, 
who both state that it is found in metallic veins. 
Pliny describes, under the name of chrysocolla or 
borax, a copper-green or blue, which he informs 
us may be procured from nature, or prepared 
artificially by mixing chalk with a clay found in 
the neighbourhood of metallic veins. As Pliny 
states that borax is employed for soldering by the 
goldsmiths, it has been thought by many that this 
was chrysocolla; but it is evidently not so, 
since from the description given by both Dios- 
corides and Pliny, this borax employed for 
soldering was carbonate, or oxide of copper, com- 
bined with some alkaline phosphates. The 
chrysocolla Pliny tells us employed by painters 
in his time under the name of orobitis, was of 
two sorts; the one, yellow, was preserved in 
bole or paste ; the other, liquid, formed by the 
solution of solid globules. They were both 
found in the Isle of Cyprus. The best was 
brought from Armenia, and an inferior kind 
from Macedonia ; the most highly coloured being 
produced in great quantity in Spain. It is also 
stated, that in the days of Nero the floor of the 
grand circus at Rome was paved with the green 
chrysocolla ; this fact in particular exhibits the 
extreme luxury in which the Roman emperors 
indulged, since it amounts to the same thing 
as cutting and inlaying slabs of malachite, a 
table of which is the utmost extravagance where- 
in even the Emperor of Russia can indulge 
now a days. 

As every indication which can be given of the 
methods employed by the ancients in their 
works must have its value, as affording to mo- 
dern artists evidence of the durability of colours 
that could not in any other manner be obtained, 
we extract the following from Pliny :— 

“As for the sandy or powdered borax, the 
painters, before they use it, lay first the d 
underneath it of vitriol and nium @ kind 
of white clay), and then the borax aloft; for 
these things take it passing well, and, above all, 





give a pleasant lustre to the colour. This parw- 
tonium (for that it is most fatty and unctuous by 
nature, and for the smoothness besides more 
apt to stick to and take hold,) ought to be laid 
first, upon which must follow a course of the 
onset om it,* for oe the whiteness of the 
oresaid paretoniums do pale the mness of 
the borax, which is to make the third coat. As 
for the borax called lutea, some think it took 
that name from the herb lutea; which also, if it 
be mixed with azure or blue, maketh a green, 
which many do lay and paint withal instead of 
borax, which, as it is the cheapest green of all 
other, so is it a most deceitful colour.”+ 

There is some difficulty in understanding if the 
verd d’azur of Pliny were a carbonate of copper 
or native ultramarine. Of the verd de terre no 
such uncertainty exists, since we are informed 
that it was the loose carbonate of copper found 
near the metallic lodes of the Spanish mines, 
with which, however, clays were often merely 
eens so that green pigments might be sold 
cheap. 

The blues employed in the baths of Titus were 
all of them oxide of copper mixed with alumina 
and lime. The Roman artists appear, however, 
to have employed siliceous colours similar to 
our smalts, as Sir Humphrey Davy found many 
lumps of a frit which could not be attacked by 
acid, but which, upon being decomposed by 
fusion, afforded very decided evidences of the 
presence of copper. That chemist supposed that 
this was the same colour described by Theo- 
phrastus, as discovered by an Egyptian king, 
and of which the manufacture is said to have 
been anciently established at Alexandria. Under 
the name of ceruleum, the same composition is 
also mentioned by Vitruvius, and Vestorius in- 
forms us that it was prepared by heating strongly 
together, sandflos-nitri (carbonate of soda), and 
filings of copper. This frit has been discovered 
in Pompeii ; the blues of the Nozze Aldovrandine 
and of the Roman frescos are all of the same 
composition. This extended use of a silicified 
colour, of which we have now but so few ex- 
amples, the principal of which is the cobalt glass, 
shows an advanced knowledge of the chemistry 
of colours which is not unworthy the attention 
of modern artists. These colours are perfectly 
unaffected by acids, and therefore possess a 
degree of permanency which cannot be secured 
by any other means. 

The greens of the Romans were generally 

repared in the same manner, hence the vivid 
sr they still possess in those remains of 
ancient Art, that have been preserved amidst 
the wreck of nations, and which may now be 
referred to as studies wherefrom many an im- 
portant lesson may be learned by modern artists. 

The following are the principal compounds of 
copper which are available to the artist :— 

CARBONATE OF CopPER (mineral green).—This 
compound of carbonic acid and protoxide of 
copper is found native, and is then known by 
the name of malachite or mountain green. 
masses are found in the mining districts of 
Russia; very fine specimens have been raised in 
the South of Ireland, but unfortunately the 
mines of this district, although they promise to 
be exceedingly profitable if worked with energy 
and economy, are very nearly neglected. The 
finest varieties of both the m massive car- 
bonate (malachite), and the blue (chrysocolla), 
have lately been imported in large quantities 
from Australia, the Burra Burra mines in parti- 
cular producing specimens of a remarkably fine 
character. It may, however, be pre arti- 
ficially from a solution of sulphate of copper by 
precipitation by an alkaline carbonate. The 
artificial compound does not however possess 
the brilliancy of colour belonging to the native, 
nor can it be ex to be so durable. It 
may ed as an infallible’law in nature 
that all thi which are produced by slow 
action are far more persistent than such as are 
formed by sudden c ; hence the superiority 
of all natural productions over such as are pro- 
duced by the chemist’s art. é 

Bive Verprrer.—This egg is commonly 
manufactured from the blue solution of the 


* This vitriol was in all probability the sulphate of 
copper or blue-stone of the present day. 








nitrate of copper left after the process of silver 
refining, and hence called refiners’ verditer. This 
is, however, a very inferior colour, being conta- 
minated with a great variety of other substances, 
the impurities combined with the mass of silver 
submitted to the refining process. 

The mode of preparing this colour in purity 
iz as follows :— copper (such as is precipi- 
tated by the Seco rocess is the best), is 
taken and dissolved ditute nitric acid at a 
moderate heat until the acid is saturated. From 
this solution the oxide of copper is precipitated 
by caustic lime. The whole tates thrown upoa a 
filter is mixed with an additional quantity of 
lime, by which the green colour is changed into 
the blue of verditer. 

Brunswick GreEN.—To produce this colour 
copper filings or shreddings are mixed with a 
solution of the muriate of ammonia, and placed 
in a warm situation for several weeks. i 
this time from the action of the ammoniacal salt 
upon the metal, a green powder is produced, 
which is, when pure, a green of an exceedingly 
beautiful kind. Another green may be prepared 
by mixing together solutions of sulphate of 
copper and cream of tartar. A mn precipi- 
tate is thus produced, which is however very 
inferior to that prepared as above directed. 

Vunpoanm.— Acetate of copper. The common 
verdigris is pre by the action of the fer- 
menting mare of the grape, or cloths dipped in 
vinegar, with clean ~ <d plates. By a slow 
process a compound of the oxide of copper and 
the acetic acid of the wine or vinegar is pro- 
duced. 

In France, the stalks and husks of the gra) 
after the juice has been extracted are leced in 
layers with copper plates ; while, in E: my the 
pyroligneous acid (the a acetic acid pro- 
cured by the destructive distillation of wool is 
employed, layers of moistened cloth and copper 

lates Seine arranged in the same manner. ) 

rench verdigris is superior to the English from 
two causes; the marc, as it is called, of the 
grape contains some potash, which in combina- 
tion with the acetic acid, tends to improve the 
colour of the compound ; and the bituminous 
matter combined with the pyroligneous acid 

revents so perfect a combination as is necessary 
Seasons the substances employed for the pro- 
duction of the finest colour. Water dissolves 
out a portion of this compound from a [mass, 
and crystals of a pale blue colour are deposited 
slowly from the solution; this is sometimes 
called improperly distilled ve is, but the 
best is prepared by combining the acetate of 
potash with the acetate of co per, by which 
double salts are formed, crystallising of a fine 
blue, or bluish-green colour. 

Acetate of copper combines with acetate of 
lime and several other salts, producing a great 
variety of tints. In combination with the 
arsenite of copper, it yields a crystalline powder 
of a brilliant sea-green colour, which is employed 
as a pigment under the name of Schweinfurth’s 
green. The mode of preparing this is to boil 
together solutions of equal parts of arsenious 
acid and neutral acetate of copper, adding to the 
mixture its own volume of cold water, and 
allowing the whole to rest for several days. 

EMERALD or ScHEELE'S GREEN is composed of 
protoxide of copper and arsenious acid. Warm 
solutions of arsenite of potash, formed by boiling 
the white oxide of arsenic in a solution of 
potash, and sulphate of copper are mixed until 
they cease to throw down a green precipitate. 
This precipitate is washed with boiling water, or 
boiled with water to which a little acetic acid 
has been added. 5 

These are all the greens of any importance 
which are formed from copper. E 

Prusstan Brown is readily obtained by adding 
a solution of the yellow prussiate of potash (the 
ferro-cyanuret of potassium) to a solution of 
sulphate of copper. Immediately a very deep 
brown mass is wn down, which when care- 
fully washed and dried forms a brown, in no 

inferior to the madder browns, and 


respect 

possessing far greater . The tint 
may be considerably vahed by the solu- 
tion at different temperatures ; it reall 


offers to the artist so many advantages, that it 
varticularly recommended to their notice. 
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Another copper brown, called sometimes the 
ferreto of Spaue is prepared b: calcining copper 
aud sulphur together in cl crucibles. en 
the operation is carefully performed, a es fine 
red browr. results; if, however, too ah ee 
is employed, or the burning is contin 
long, fb becomes purple or nearly black. Cal- 
cined copper, forming an oxide of the metal, is 
also emp ; thin sheets of copper are 
exposed to the action of fire until they be- 
come brittle, they are then plunged into cold | 
water, and thus a very fine red crust is produced | 
which must be reduced to powder in porcelain | 
mortars and . 

Copper is ey the manufacture of | 
bronzing-powders. Copper powder for this pur- | 

is prepared by taking slips of copper and 
issolving them in aquafortis—nitric acid. 
When the acid is saturated the solution is 
warmed and slips of iron are immersed in it, by | 
which metallic copper is precipitated in a state | 
of fine powder. , it may be thrown down by 
an energetic galvanic current, as in the electro- 
type process. Care must, however, be taken in | 
both eases, that no oxidation of the metal takes | 
place, by which the brilliant metallic colour is | 
destroyed. 

Copper has been extensively employed from | 
the earliest times for imparting colour to earthen- 
ware. The Assyrian and the ptian potter | 
employed it; we find its use known to the | 
wandering Arab tribes from the remotest period. 
It is to oxides of copper carefully prepared that 
those beautiful purples and reds upon the 
Chinese porcelain are due, and which have not | 
been successfully imitated by any Euro: 
manufacturers. For the potter the per-oxide of | 
ome is prepared by dissolving copper in nitric | 
acid and evaporating the solution to dryness. | 
This oxide is composed of seventy-nine parts of | 
copper and twenty-one parts of oxygen. The | 
protoxide is not so simply formed, the best | 
method being that = by M. Malaguti ;* 
one hundred parts of sulphate of copper and 
fifty-seven — of carbonate of soda are mixed 
at a gentle heat, and slowly dried until the mass | 
passa solid , it is aye powdered and mixed 
with twenty-five parts of copper fili and 
being jaced in & crucible the «th is cand 
to a white heat for twenty minutes. The mass, 
when cold, is powdered and well washed, and the 
residue,— xide of copper,—is of a fine red; 
the intensity of colouring increasing the more it 
is washed and the finer it is powdered. 

In giving colour to glass this metal is even 
more important than it is in the painting of 
paane. Dr. Englehart, in 1827, appears to 

ve revived the process, well known to the 
ancients, which been lost. Nearly all the | 
brilliant reds in the windows of the medizval | 
churches are coloured with oxide of copper, and | 
the Art must have been lost during the long | 
period when a crusade was maintained against | 
the introduction of any ornamental works into | 
the temples devoted to the worship of God. | 
The usual process is to add copper clippings, or | 








tended on the table, a sheet 


| i white gem, ‘and See ees 


| artist has the means of p 


‘colour by oxide of copper. 
| glass is mixed with copper scale, or, still better, 
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of white glass to form a 
collected, and the whole being blown 


il 


which is composed of a layer 
of white glass. Moulded articl 
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containing the red metal. As 
glass can be cut through or 
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ucing 
pleasing and elegant results. A 

staining glass in sheets has latel 

duced by Bedford. Sulphuret of copper, 
scales, anhydrous sulphate of copper, and 
ochre are ground together as finely as 
with turpentine, which has been thicken : 
exposure to the air. This mixture is 
over the surface of the glass and allowed to dry. 
The plates are then put into an , 
and heated as Neh 2 is. practical without 
melting the glass, when it is allowed to cool 
slowly. The plates of glass thus assume a greenish 


SN 
bedi 


bs 


| yellow colour; they are now placed in a close 


coal, and again 


muffle, with a quantity of 
to fire; by this process a brown red 


— 
| colour is obtained. It is heated a third time 


with some precautions, and a very fine trans- 
parent red results. 

Green glass is produced of a very fine emerald 
To effect this the 


| with verdigris, and usually a little protoxide of 


iron is added. Glass which has been deprived 


of its transparency and is very dull, is converted 
into a turqgoise colour by the use of the oxide of 
this In Bohemia, the variety of glass 


known as the ancient emerald green, is produced by 
oxide of copper mixed with finery cinders. Varie- 
ties of colour are produced by combining copper 
with nickel and cobalt. In dyeing, the chromate 
of copper and the acetate are sometimes em- 
2 sa but the = usually produces his greens 

y combining yellows and blues, and such com- 
monly as are of vegetable origin. 


Rosert Hunt. 
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EUPHROSYNE, 


FROM THE STATUE BY SIR R. WESTMACOTT, R.A. 





Tue statue of Euphrosyne is one of the few 
modern sculptures which are founded on the 
Greek model, so far as regards the figure itself ; 
in it may be ised many of those attributes 
of = aes that gained for its school an im- 
perishable reno etry of form elegantl 

conceived and boldly domntonéd, beauty of 
countenance, and graceful action. These were 
the principal characteristics of the ancient Greek 
representation of the female figure. But in 





FINE ART sx PORCELAIN STATUARY. 
One of the most 
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gression ; in 
assist to 
summation, its influence and assistance 
ever, be most readily and anxiously given. 
e have now the to 
following works of which are in 
the manufactory of Mr. Alderman 
Stoke-upon-Trent; and we — 
man most sincerely upon the eminent artists he has 
induced t@ co-operate him in the task of 
elevating the standard of our Art-manufactures, s 
task, be it remarked, of high national importance, 
We content ourselves with merely 
at present the names of the 
alluded to, as we shall full 
re of their various 
w published:—A ‘ Venus,’ 
just executed that eminent 
Sabrina,’ by ® 


| 
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; 
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copper in a state of oxidation, to the glass | 
in fusion, it then combines with the silica. If, | us, and to support it in its easy yet somewhat 
during the process of combination it receives , unstable poise, deep folds of light drapery are 
any additional oxygen from the air, the glass, | suspended from the shoulders, a6. aeen 
instead of being red, becomes green. Some very | fully between the lower limbs. The festoon of 
curious chemical phenomena take place in this flowers falling from the knee forms an elegant 
erece © eoeanng, pus by copper. Imme- line to balance the ing one on the 
y on leaving the erucible the glass is other side caused by the drapery, and also 
nearly colourless, with a slight tinge of green ; | enriches the lower part of the design. A wreath 
but it becomes a deep red, when, after cooling, | of flowers is entwined with the hair, imparting 
it is carefully heated @ second time at a moderate | to it a rich end luxurious expression. 
temperature. This is supposed by Professor H.| Euphrosyne, according to Pausanias the his- 
Rose to depend upon the decomposition of the | torian, was one of the t Graces, the others 
| one silicate See prtanide of copper first being Agiets and Thalia; they were rea sg 
| ormed, by the id application of heat, and a | ters of Jupiter and Eurynome. Milton, in hi 
| Separation of a portion of the sub-oxide which | L’Allegro thus hises her, and it be 
then colours , ' ae 
| co the glass red. In our glass-works | presumed that lines suggested the imper- t 
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| it is now customary to employ reducing agents, i : 
sonation to the sculptor :— 
such as charcoal, ashes, soot, or ype tm “ 
% to po this green colour from forming. 
: e colour produced by the oxide of copper 
is 80 intense, that even in thin sheets the 
is no mom pe transparent to light ; it is, therefore, 
the us ces to flash the glass, as it is tech- 
nically ¢ , with an exceedingly thin film of 


* “ Aunales de Chemie et Physique,” vol. SA, p. 217. 


“ But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 
In heaven y'clep'd Euphrosyne 


Come and go 

On the light toe!” a 

The statue was executed in marble, and 
exhibited by Sir R. Westmacott at the Royal | .* 
Academy in 1837. It is in the possession of 


| the Duke of Newcastle. ae 
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inters, more worthy of their reputations, were | of Mars,’ EB 25 gs.; a clever E. A. 

Our yooand fo Sales eye ae we disposed of by Messrs. Christie and Manson. "A fow | Goodall, * ee oles Landing-place in British 
- ae re f alpeperny have a8 main. } ae of these To muany Se icularise. Guiana,’ 25 gs. ; Elmore’s picture of ‘ ex 


able to | 


earn. Since our last report three collec- drawing by W —~ <a , 
tions, chiefly of English works, have been disposed | {D¢ Desert,’ 31 ag “A Bedier offering his Goods | 175 gs.; "A Nymph on a Couch,’ Etty, 
of by Messrs. bee vw & Manson, and 7 beet early , y 

itis to that, in majority o ces, ’ o 6 7 , 
jee, a realised prices es qued:es atest pictures Gere'b hg A Lady feeding a Parrot in a | 35 gs,; ‘A Road Scene near # Farm-yard, with 
by the old masters brought w 
submitted to conga True, the buyers may | Mise 
not be of the same ass, for we missed m the work, 31 ; +A’ Woody 8 me ~ of "195 ge. 
sale-rooms, on the occasions referred to, the noble PN nyt al on fai," s a study by V ren re Shean ee cme} e a small, 


collector 


or his agent, whom fashion, or taste, ‘Game the: sk th . 
hoops Steet tmage to bed oe of i hs We “ames ‘Wraterioo” yju Sen, Des por ow pg nS 8. em 
fe countrymen, and from ‘ ? 4. mmel ; : 
preciation of it by giving the cone rks ot Ey lish =e ages en ; ‘ Catherine Seton Mby Turner's, 50 gs. ; e Greek two 


artists a 


the middle classes chiefly by whom our school is | Papie ? ‘ 
patronised: many of these are gathering round EL y ee Flowers and. Fruit, ee ern OF, Spmnetesereneae, by Bates, 
them galleries of Art which, = some future day, in. aon 
will rank as high as any an attributed to the same ‘ in the | 21 ; the fine pi Etty of ‘The Coral 
monetary value will be as le. There is | collection of the late Mr.  lerlonn, Saes ‘The Finders’ engraved in the art Journalot 47, 70 
ample assurance of this in the following statement, | Death of Sir John Moore at the Battle of . , ie a. 
where, happily, the painters are most of them 46gs.; ‘A View on the Grand Canal, Venice,’ it ‘ i ring ‘ ey i, 70 
living; what would the same have produced had by Canaletti,’ 1lligs.; ‘A Landecape,’ by, Wou- | gs.; a a A by T. 8. , exhibited at the 
their authors been dead ? Te ee. de Aoedoas 

The first of the sales alluded to took place on | were sold at sums below those here mentioned. ber aright, a 


the 23rd 


which were but sketches, belonged to different On the 13th of Jaly end the ce 5 aa the | one of tty's finest com tions, rich and luminous 
or 


owners ; 


principal 


a small 


‘ La Sign 3 
‘A Head,’ by W. te +. » OO Bj F. Goodall’s catalogue; and which, on an average, realised | most 
sketch Pag this entient 

engraving from the ame | 0! subje ber 156, 

in ‘the Vou Gallery, hed been completed 2 ie poten ie gee 
for = J mete Oy Red ~~ ’s sketch for the ‘ 24 nm” | especially among the works of ; 2. Ea, of which ays 
try Cousins, in ernon collection, 24 gs.; | there were about fift examples. he 7 pictures it mansvegannn 80, for we rarely 
Etty’s sketch for the * J t of Paris,’ 100 gs.; | lots were sold. as follows.‘ Head of an tin Aang 


‘The Terrace, Haddon Hall,’ one of the my - with a Beard,’ a onal icture by Ett 194 thrown almost suddenly into the market, and yet 
tures in oil by Riles th ood a stad ‘ Judith’s Maid, bs gs ‘Head of « realise such prices, : 
Lime-kiln,’ by Muller, 27 ; the stk or for Kes 


by Ett 4 Aucischus A, beat works, 280 modiont i E 

tty, no means one 0 wor 3 'E 30gs.; ‘A ater N J tty, 

1 a very small study by W. Collins, the ‘Farm- | 3) wey ee yugh,* Bey —+— 

a as oe and Imogene,’ @compara- | Ni mph dancing to « Tambourine, Etty, 47 gs.; 
w 


tively early work by Frith, 100 gs. ; a ‘ Dancing | « an sl near an Hour-glass,’ Etty, 21 gs .; 

Nymph and Fawn,’ a beautiful specimen, by Etty, | «4 Flemish ourtahi, 145 ge; * Ariel with HYDE PARK GALLERY. 

rather small, 310 gs. ; Linnell’s ‘ Gravel Pits,’ not | 4 Lyre,’ E 31 gs Ymph sleeping on the 

the most picturesque subject, but ted ‘with Sea-shore,’ ity, Sas View on the Thames,’ 

amazing firmness and truth, 305 tty’s ‘Som- | a ¢ moo tote os scone hs A. Gilbert, 32 gs. ; | Ti following pictures have been sold from this 
nolency,’ ~——' ar picture by Etty, ‘ Titania,’ | Exhibition up _— the A of our Pyrencte W. Gasvun, - 


‘Lenten and Cattle,’ b 
£2.) ‘ Boys Fishing,’ by, Webwter, eo 08 with her arm clasping the other who stands, 


8. 5 


Nets,’ by Collins, 31 gs. ; ‘The Bather,’ AA. Etty, 


220 gs.; ‘ Fording = River,’ Tine, the Shade, exquisite in uality ; a ‘ Sketch DuKgEs; ‘On the Coast of J ¢ ; A. Durn- 
‘The Letom Muller, 9 gey'’ ; “The Fires from an Ttalian Altar-plece,” itty, 18h gs.; ‘A | FORD; A Willow Bank,’ A. ILBERT; ‘Mid. 
Ball,’ by Solomon, ‘the ped for his pcp in the and a Lemon,’ beautiful in arrangement | day—A Scene from or A. Gitbert; ‘The 
Academy last season, 2 ; > ——— “ne 8h ‘ Hylas and the Water- Hoy tela, Underciff Isle of Woniee lire, A. W. ML 
a b Etty, entited * n , rag 18 fs. yn excellent copy of LIAMS ; ‘Loweri eather, 

"6b ge.’ an ‘ Interion’ ore be oe he ee CA Man tana. | Wales,’ A. W. nitams ; ' Eva,’ (vad * a 
Ths Gambier, , Rankley, gs.; and its | ing his Ankle,’ bes ‘Syren,’ Etty, 284 —— Eve,’ by Mrs. 8. . Hate E. J, Con- 
ompente ‘ The ife’s Dream,’ the same sum ; gs.; ‘A View on of Asia Minor,’ ei ; ‘On e, J. Pern; ‘ — 
* Romne 


58 gs.; ° 


65 gs.; the sketch, by Constable, for his large | Holland, 34g 
icture of ‘ The be. / of Waterloo Bridge,’ | «4 ith and 
g8.5 Webster’s sketch for ene mame >} Basie but y ’ ‘ 
the sketch for E. M. Ward’s picture of ‘ Stepping Stones,’ one.of Creswick’s charming bits Lavpen ; Bonsall Dale,’ J. E. NigMann ; Peep 
Interview between Charles Il. and Nell at of ‘natase, not lange, 44-gn.; ‘A Group of Turks at a Village Church,’ G. A. Seat oa 
47 gs.; Philips’ ‘The Wish,’ 21. ga; W ins. Diveny’ le,’ P. H. Roorns ; 
sketch for his picture of ‘ The Slide,’ now mg aes 


ing at the Royal Academ 139 now Sellers 
y' “Tanda and Etty, 


‘ Swiss Interior,’ 57 gs. 
the joint production of Lee 


225 gs. ; 
225 gs. ; 


10 Bs. 5 the sketch for Philips’ picture ¢ oe 30 ; @ sketeh Egg, ‘ Madame de Maintenon | ‘ The 
d Fair,’ 55 gs.; ‘Sunset—Cattle,’ a ‘ A Scene 
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of ‘A Frost Scene,” 40 gs. ; , a 


Etty, bo 


eee Ring : ht in at 520 gs. ;* : ‘3 
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the sketch for Et hh brilliant stud 
o" the Vernon Gallery, "gh ota ois 
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- completed by tn Sharpe i bet ven oy 
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‘ Repose of an Arab in hibited at the Royal Academy a season or two back, 
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Eastlake, ‘A Reuse Peasant fer pA : 
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Mrs. Arnold, eal it the Greenwood Shade,’ am —- work, re- 
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lace in his aristocratic mansion. It is} master, ‘ Heads of Sttheer and 2 ie on a | a Pool of Water,’ en Cicedingly right and fe 








y by Vand ‘The Earl 
? 100 ga.; ‘The Countess of Bedford,’ painted with Claude-like feeling: by-Oolinan, A” 
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PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
¥. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 





THE GRAVE OF SIR RICHARD LOVELACE. 


sitations of 
ill-fortune 
with which 
Old London has 
been afflicted, 
the one most 
deplored by the 
historian and the 
antiquary is the 
great fire of 1666. The 
mementos of early ages, 
the memorials of great men, 
the localities on which the 
mind might dwell with 
pleasure, and conjure up 
the inhabitants who had 
made them famous, were 
all swept away, and with 
them many a written record, the want of which 
will be felt for ever; many a work of ancient 
Art, with which the piety of our ancestors de- 
lighted to decorate the churches or the halls 
of the civic companies; many a “ flower of his- 
tory” was withered and lost in that desolating 
flame. 

In the pages of that noble old antiquary, John 
Stow, we have the best picture of ancient 
London. The patient and ill-rewarded chroni- 
cler has noted its ancient features with a minute 
truthfulness that will render his labours pre- 
cious to all time. To understand the destruc- 
tion which was spread amid the flame-girt city, 
we must know his pages well, and contrast them 
with the little that is left tous. Of the churches 
he describes, how few remain; of the tombs he 
notes, how rare are they now to look upon; the 
many memorials of great men which adorned 
St. Paul's are reduced to a few simple fragments. 
Little, indeed, did the fire leave but blackened 
and shapeless ruins. Such churches as were 
spared are therefore doubly dear to us; and 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate ; St. Andrew Undershaft ; 
St. Bartholomew's, Smithfield ; and a few others, 
hence assume an additionally sacred character.; 

How truly great are the names which connect 
themselves with the churches of London. States- 
men, churchmen, warriors, historians, legal and 
civic dignitaries, merchants, who made the city* 
glorious and its trade world-renowned, are in the 
list, with the names of painter, poet, and drama- 
tist. whose minds were engrossed by all that 
make mental life captivating. But of many we 
know only the whereabouts of their last-resting 
place, ‘no storied urn or monumental bust’ 
remains to do them honour; the last tribute of 
affectionate regard placed over their graves has 
fallen® for ever amongst the ruins of burned 
London, and the pages of the older historians 
must be our guide merely to the spot. 

It is thus with the tomb of Sir Richard Love- 
lace; we know ay that he was buried ‘at the 
west end of St. Bride’s Church,’ in Fleet Street.* 
But the church was burned in the great fire, 
and no memorial of his resting-place remains ; 
nor do we know of any other view of the sanc- 
tuary where he reposed after a toil-worn life, 
except that afforded by Hollar’s view of London 










* The present church was built by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and completed in 1680. The steeple was origin- 
ally thirty-two feet higher than the Monument, but having 
been struck by lightning in 1806, it was lowered to its 
present standard Of the old church, we obtain glimpses in 
such views as that given above. ‘The doorway into Mr. 
Holden's vault, erected April, anno 1657,’ with his arms 
above, has been engraved as ‘one of the few relics after 
the fire of 1666.’ Pennant thus slightingly speaks of it: 
* It was dedicated to St. Bridget; whether she was Irish, 
or whether she was Scotch, whether she was maiden, or 
whether she was wife, I will not dare to determine.’ The 
church was originally small, but by the piety of William 
Viner, warden of the Fleet, about the year 1480, it was 
enlarged with ‘body and side aisles, and ornamented with 
Frapes and vine leaves, in allusion to his name.’ 


before the fire, where the steeple of St. Bride’s 
is seen above Baynard’s Castle.t 

We had spent our morning hunting through 
the books, the registers of St. Bride’s church, 
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ENTRANCE TO ST. BRIDE'S CHURCH. 


for the entry of the burial of Sir Richard Love- 
lace, the very pink of cavalier-chivalry, differing, 
perhaps, from the ancient chivalry of England, 
in being not so deep seated and intense, but 
undoubtedly more glossy and brilliant—more of 
the light burnished armour, the velvet, and 
plume, and broidered glove, than of casque and 
iron spear, heavy helmet, and weighty battle- 
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| Baynard’s Castle was one of the two castles built on 
the! west side of the city, with walls and ramparts, as 
mentioned by Fitz-Stephen. It was originally built by 
Baynard, a who, according to Stowe, came in 
with the Conqueror. It was situated in Thames Street, 
and has been rendered immortal by Shakspeare, who 
makes it the scene of the Duke of Glo’ster’s deceptive 
morality in his play of Richard III. when the citizens, 
with the mayor at their head, solicit him to be king. 
‘The Bay "s Castle of the time of Richard III.” says 
Mr. Knight, ‘ was built by Humphrey, Duke of Glo’ster; 
and it was subsequently granted by H VI. to 
Richard’s father, the Duke of York. It is uently 
named by early writers as the place of embarka' for 
the mayor and nobility on m occasions. It was 
destroyed in the great fire; but Stevens, in one of his 
notes to Shakspeare says, ‘part of its strong foundations 
are still visible at low water.’ 
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axe; but the swords of both 


of 
pered steel, and, if the cavalier wee perfumed in 


the drawing-room, he b 
| the field. We had been hunti 


contrast of the past with the present. 
our minds have been improved by a 
march of intellect, there certainly has 
been no improvement during these 
days in our manners; on the contrary, 
no one who has been much in the society 
of some of the young men of the pre- 
sent time, and can remember those of 
even the later period of George IIL's 
reign, but must confess that manner 
rally has imbibed a sort of 
‘egalité, utterly at variance with right 
feeling and good taste. Im is 
too frequently confounded with ease— 
rudeness with frankness—the 

tion of dress has caused an unfortunate 
amalgamation of persons, and, somehow 
or other, both persons and things have 
got misplaced. We have almost as much 
want of keeping in society as if we were 
a new country. The aristocracy of wealth 
has intruded its grossness upon the aris- 
tocracy of birth and talent, and we gaze 
—_ it as we would upon a Chinese joss 
placed amid Grecian statues, —s 
at its rich but gaudy hues and 

form, and, above all, how it got where it 
is. We are opening our mouths in loud 
condemnation of American coarseness, 
while our middle class is getting into the 


same ‘ head’ way, and loosing the re- 
fining belief that for the ‘ellbing of 
society good manners are only to 


good morals; we never were altogether 

a polished people, John Bull having some 
strange idea that his nature would be worn out if 
he attended too much to the courtesies of life; 
and particularly of late he has, we imagine, begun 
to fancy that the graces, the small cares, the atten- 
tions and etiquettes of society—the ‘ politeness 
which Lord Shaftesbury defines to be ‘ benevo- 


lence in trifles, —interfere with his civil and reli- 





He thinks himself more inde 


gious liberty. 






| pendent in a frock than in a 
| will chuckle half the — 
cleverness, if he has su 
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in 


scrutiny of the doorkeepers, and 
the pit of the opera in boots. 
| understand that he puts a slight upon 
of the house if he enters the ort 
| what Ae terms a ‘friendly way, ! - 
cannot fail to consider a palpabl — 
‘the duties—for they are duties—of 
and duties which, if once or 
| ought to be, HABIroal, would inva™ 
| trouble nor expense. To contrast 
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the manners of New England—the young, loung- 
ing, doing-as-they-like, cigar-smoking, indifferent, 
loose-coated men of the present with the courtly, 
polished, ——_ and iment? my of the 
t century is by no means 
PiThe high-toned mind, the gallant bearing, the 
innate sense of chivalric honour, remain in the 
history and writings of the past. We know 
nothing of chivalry except from books—such 
books as those around us, the ‘ Poetic Chroni- 
clers of England,’ and above all these, Sir Richard 
Lovelace deserves especial note. A quaint 
collector of old songs, whose little volume is 
bound in roughest russet, says, that he can com- 
pare none to Colonel Lovelace, save Sir Philip 
Sidney, of which latter it is told by one in an 
epitaph made of him— 
‘ Nor is it fit that more I should acquaint, 
Lest men adore in one 
A scholar, souldier, lover, and a saint.’ 


The parallel between these two men naturally 
suggests itself to all who read their writings. 
They were both of noble parentage, Sir oe ps 
father being deputy of Wales, our colonel, of a 
viscount’s name and family—both accomplished 
scholars ; the one celebrating his mistress under 
the name of ‘Stella,’ the other the lady regent 
of his affections under the banner of ioe 
both of them imbued with the spirit of true 
poetry, though its degree of strength was dif- 
ferent, Lovelace being the feebler and less in- 
dustrious of thetwo; but both being of undoubted 
bravery, and overflowing with that true, un- 
shaken loyalty, the unfailing offspring of nobler 
souls. It is impossible to think of Sir Richard 


INNER GATE OF THE CHARTER HOUSE. 


Lovelace without admiration and sympathy. 
Woolwich has good reason to be proud of his 
birth, and the Charter House of his education.* 


* The name of this noble foundation is a corruption of 
the French Chartreuse, and it obtained its name from the 
establishment of a monastery of Carthusians in the reign 
of Edward III. It became a rich place, and was 
the first seized by Henry VIII.; but its inmates so 
inflexibly opposed his supremacy, that John Houghton, 
the prior, and many of the monks were executed at Tyburn, 
and their heads and quarters set on the gates of the city, 
the priors being reserved for exposure on the Charter House. 
After it had passed through the hands of many of Henry's 
rapacious courtiers, it was hased by Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, w 


chased by Sutton in 1611 for the sum of 13,000i., and con- 
verted into a hospital and school, o 
noblest foundations in England. Eighty 
forty-two scholars are supported in the ishm 
T, according to Sutton’s statutes, should be ‘gentle- 
men by descent and in poverty; soldiers that have borne 
erchants 


arms by sea or land; m skis ho Kins 
were soon 





re 


eeiperedts 5 or servants in the 
and Queen's majesty.’ But these regulations 


7 
y | 
| 








He graduated with due honour at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 1636. On leaving college he 
‘ retired,’ as Wood phrases it, ‘in great splendour 
to the court,’ where he was well received ; and 
having attracted the attention of Lord Goring, he 
entered the army and became first an ensi 
and afterwards a captain. On the pacification of 
Berwick he took possession of his estate, which 
was worth about 500/. per annum, and was 
— , Ph me of Kent to deliver their 
petition e House of Commons, requesting 
the king to be restored and the ouvanaient 
settled, which gave such offence that he was 
doomed to imprisonment in the old Westmin- 
ster gatehouse, where so many were, from time 
to time, deprived of their liberty ; there he com- 
posed one of his favourite poems that well 
deserved the praise bestowed upon it by the old 
cavaliers :— 


‘ Stone walls doe not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 
Mindes, innoceent and quiet, take 
hermitage 


That for an . 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soule am free, 
Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such libertie.’ 


To us there has always been a most exquisite 
quaintness and simplicity in the lines 


‘ Mindes, innoceent and quiet, take 
That for an hermitage.’ 


But the whole is beautiful; and, when his con- 
finement produced a gem of such perfect work- 
manship as this, we are almost selfish enough to 
regret his liberation, which, however, did not 
take ey until he had given security, in 
a bail of 40,0001, that he would not quit 
the country. Truly, his heart and hopes 
were too much with the kingly power to 
forsake it. According to old Wood, his 
biographer, he was accounted the ‘most 
amiable and beautiful person that eye ever 
beheld ; a person, also, of innate modesty, 
virtue, and courtly deportment, which 
made him then, but especially afterwards 
when he ‘retired’ to the great city—much 
admired and loved by the female sex.’ 
During the time of his confinement in Lon- 
don he lived beyond the income of his 
estate, either to keep up the credit and 
reputation of the king’s cause, by furnish- 
ing men with horses and arms, or by re- 
lieving ingenious men in want, whether 
they were scholars, musicians, soldiers, 
friends, openly or secretly, of the royal 
cause—enjoying the freedom of gene- 
rosity ; proving by his actions the poetry 
of his nature ; winging his thoughts upon 
such elastic verse, that the idea of his 
liberality and his genius became one and 
thesame thing. His manners were of such 
gentle courtliness that he led those whom 
he obliged to the belief that they were 
obliging him. Lovelace is a just example 
of the poets of his time, when the making 
of verses was considered a chief excellence 
in a courtier—the most approved of all 
relaxations ; and when, to the good graces 
of women, more prone in those days to a 
love of poetry than a love of gold, it was 
a ready, if not a necessary, passport. 


The lover then was invariably the laureate 
of his mistress, whose duty it was to record the 
most trifling incident that chanced to her, and 
to labour so that her smallest attraction might 
obtain immortality. Thus the compositions of 
Lovelace are chiefly the productions of happier 


enlarged for ‘needy or impotent 
ts, 





years of deserving unfortunates. 

* Gloucester Hall, ‘ori ly an ancien’ 
learning, built by the monks of St. Peter Gloster for the 
education of their novices in academical learning,’ is now 
Worcester . It changed its name early in the last 
century, when Sir Thomas Cooke, having by will, dated 
June 8, 1701, left 10,0001, for the increase of 


una) 
given to 





hours, and tell of joys begotten by a smile, or 
easily-endured woes, the uce ofa short-lived 
frown. Unfortunately, the events they comme- 
morated were seldom such as have universal 
interest. The wearing of a glove, the blemish 
of a pimple, or the iction of a toothache, 
were considered topics more fitting to occupy a 
poet's thoughts and pen than the noble, ps Bg 
ing, and endearing ties which bind virtuous men 
to virtuous women. Frequent instances of this 
—s after = —— effect is to be 
ound amongst the o ts, mingled up with 
their chivalry, both of love pm go This 
trifling was a species of courtly excrescence, an 
excess of refinement less offensive in its weak- 
ness than the roughness of modern society ; the 
latter irritates, the former only creates a smile. 

Lucy Sacheverell was the Indy to whom Sir 
Richard addressed his love. His beautiful lines 
to her, on his going to the wars, are worthy of 
any poet :— 

‘Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnerie 


Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde, 
To warre and arms | flie, 


True, a new mistress now I chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, deare, 80 much, 
Lov'd I not honour more.’ 


In 1646 he formed a regiment for the service 
of the French king, became its colonel, and was 
wounded at Dunkirk. In 1648 he returned to 
England with his brother; but unhappily his 
mistress, hearing that her lover had died of his 
wounds at Dunkirk, had married another. Thus 
disappointed in his love, and anguished past 
endurance by the death of his royal master, 
Charles L., the gallant and high-souled poet found 
himself at liberty, after a second imprisonment,* 
without any residue of the fortune he had 
bestowed with too liberal a hand upon those 
who needed. His monarch and his mistress, 
the continued and frequently-associated themes 
of his muse, both lost to him, he bowed his 
head to the dispensations of Providence, and 
prepared for death as for the friend 


‘who only could restore 
The libertie he must enjoy on earth no more.’ 


No longer dressed as became his rank, the 
nodding feather fell away from the velvet hat, 
the satin dropped from the slashed sleeve, the 
threadbare hose became a world too large for the 
shrunk limb ; and so Sir Richard Lovelace pined 
and died, in the year 1658, in a miserable room in 
Gunpowder Alley, Shoe Lane, adding another to 
the list of unfortunate poets; another to that of 
those who, endowed by nature with the richest 
and brightest of all —s gifts, seem fated to an 
inheritance of misery! Wood says, that ‘ having 
consumed his estate, he grew very melancholy, 
which at length brought him into a consump- 
tion ; became very poor in body and purse ; was 
the object of charity; went in ragged clothes 
(whereas when he was in his glory he wore 
clothes of gold and silver); and mostly lodged 
in obscure and dirty places, more befitting the 
worst of beggars and poorest of servants.’ Were 
there none to alleviate the sorrows of his last 
hours? None to wipe the death-dews from his 
high and noble brow! None who, for the love of 
honour, for the sake of royalty—in memory of 
what he had been to al = nr ad 
unselfishly generous, so unsparingly li was 
there moe hom even of those who had chorussed 
his songs, and been warmed in the brightness of 
his glorious days, to sit by that lowly deathbed, 
and whisper the my ge apg _ only 
passing through the ey to enter upon 
an immortality where sorrow and sighing should 
be no more, and where —- perfected in 
homage to the Almighty! might have 
been—there must have been—though of such 
there is no earthly record. But it would be an 
insult to human nature to su he died 
alone—alone in that room which back the 
dreadful cough telling of the wasting disease 

. which he was committed 
edt 4% : he remained until after 
the king’s death. 
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terminated the earthly career of as gallant 
true a gentleman as ever wielded sword 


so he died, and was buried, according to 
all chronicles, in the beautiful church of Saint 
Bride's; and thither we went to seek either for 
a tablet to his memory or for the record of his 
burial in the church Some charity-chil- 
dren were passing out as we entered the gate 
that may be called ‘beautiful; and wan 
along the aisles, attended by the intelligent an 
obliging sextoness, we found the spot where 
Richardson, the author of that —t ‘ Sir 
Charles Grandison,’ is interred ; but we ound 
nothing of Lovelace ; and then we into the 
vestry, and were much struck with an ancient 
cofre, the lid of which is one huge lock, and 
sundry curious relics, and then carefully ex- 
amined the church books, some of which bore 
evidence, by their discoloured leaves, of having 
suffered in the great London fire, and found 
therein, about the date of his death, two buried 
of the name, but none by the Christian name 
of Ricwarp. 

The woman asked if he were of our kin. We 
told her no, not in the flesh ; but that we loved 
his memory well, and honoured him as one who, 
with a most worthy mixture of courtliness and 
benevolence, was of marvellous talent, unshaken 


loyalty, and bravery unsurpassed. 


———$————— 


that 
and 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, MANCHESTER * 





Tue Annual Exhibition of the Works of Modern 
Artists was opened in this city on the 3rd ultimo, 


and it promises to secure at least an average amount | 


of ; for, although the rooms do not con- 
tae aap Geaeedly great work of Art, yet the 

uantity of the genus trashy is a vanishing one, 
the character of the general mass respectable, and 
a few of the specimens entitled to take a high rank 
in the second class. Since the opening, the weather 
has been fine, and the rooms, in consequence, well 
attended. Of the 576 specimens of Art of which 
the Exhibition is formed, thirteen only are works in 


SCULPTURE. 


These are placed on a raised platform, on the left 
hand of the visitor, as he passes m the stairs, 
through the colonnade, to the first room ; and, on the 
whole, the light is not unfavourable to the display 
of them. The space, however, allotted to works in 
this delightful walk of Art is extremely limited, at 
which we cannot but express our surprise; for the 
citizens of Manchester, marked as they are by high 
intelligence, public spirit, and taste, would, we 
feel pe , quite as readily enrich their dwell- 
ings with subjects in sculpture as in painting, if 
works sufficiently attractive were to find their way 
to the gallery of their Royal Institution. Within 
the building, and immediately connected with the 
suite devoted to the Exhibition, there is a room 
which may be said to be unoccupied, if we except 
a few pieces of statuary from the antique. Why 
not remove from the entrance to this room the 
brown holland curtain which divides it from the 
others, and open it for the display of sculpture and 
architectural models? If the Si “~ | of removing 
the casts to another place be pleaded as an objec- 
tion, what prevents the temporary shifting of them 
to one end of the room in which they are, and the 
temporary separation of that portion by means of a 
— of —— such - Ae adopted as a 

ckground for statuary ? is suggested chan 

which we must consider would be an fanmenes ien- 
rovement—were guaranteed for succeeding exhi- 

tions, and our first-rate sculptors duly apprised 
thereof, sure we are that their talent would not be 
represented, as now, by thirteen pieces only; and 
as sure that if this department of the Exhibition 
were made attractive by highly charactered works, 
there would, in times of perity, be a demand 
for a fair proportion of them. Among the speci- 
mens in the present Exhibition are three by 
P. M‘Downi1, R.A., worthy of any gallery in 
Europe, viz. :—‘ Girl going to bathe,’ No. 564, so 
richly poetical in its lines, so natural in its pose, so 
vital and pulpy in its fleshes, and so happy in the 
quiet combination of the courage to make an im- 
mersion, with the timidity which shrinks from it. 


* We are indebted to an esteemed correspondent in the 


oman this notice of the Manchester Exhibition. 








‘A Girl ing,’ No. 566, placed with ease and 
grace, nd developing with, txceeding beauty the 


intention of the artist; and ‘A Girl at “4 
No. 565, absorbed and spirituelle, free simple 
in drapery t, and interpreting 

with an expression so elevated as to 

on the pulsations of the heart. The two last 

works were immediate] . There is FrLLan’s 
bust of ‘ Professor * No. 571; and also 
CurisToPHeER Moore’s head, in marble, of 


‘Thomas Moore’ of “The Melodies,” No. 573; 


the former finely characteristic of the ‘‘ North” of 
Blackwood 


, the muscular mountain climber, of ~ 
»t 


eagle eye, the daring hand, the trenchant 

self-complacent extinguisher of literary ts; 
and the other, im with the traces of the 
elegant fancy which flew around the “Light of 


the Harem,” the sad and, anon, the roused spirit 
which breathed the “ Melodies,”” and the = 


mischief which sparkled and revelled through 


satirical poems. Each bust, in its own style, is as 
in every lineament 
— —_— < a hand direeted by = accom- 
plished and soundly judging mind. ere are 
other clever specimens Ey Cackeopher Moore ; 
there is, too, the ‘ Innocence,’ of CALDER Mar- 


characteristic as needs be, and 


sHALL, A.R.A., a graceful conception; and, 


finally, there is a composition 


almost 


on this h. 


THE FIRST ROOM 


ead—eno 


contains, on the whole, the most desirable paintings 
Sundry of our old acquaintance 
challenged our recognition, a fact which we re- 
tted, inasmuch as some of them were well 
eserving of being hung up, ere this time, on the 
Among the most meri- 

ise but a few) 
in this division of the Exhibition, are the follow- 
ing, viz.:—R. 8. Lavpger’s ‘ Burns and Captain 
Grose,’ No. 19, so excellent as a composition, so 
| rich in colour, and i . 
Cooxe’s ‘ Italian Fishing Craft—Leghorn,’ No. 22, 
so faithful to its original models, so free and effec- 


in the collection. 


walls of private mansions. 
torious works (and we can parti 


so careful in finish; E. W 


tive in its 
character. 
has never been su: 
in combination wi 


grouping, and so broad in its 
he nau 


F. H. Hensaw’s ‘Scene on the Glass Lynn, 
No. 8, is a nice ing bit, not 
materials, but 
has a pair o' 


of them embracing a wide range 


truth and beauty, and the as of eve 
very careful; we, however, like this artist 
in water-colour than in oil. 


agreeable effort—a sunset effect, richl 
ww treated. No. 41, ‘The Hay 


sented, 


storm, very happily pronounced. In No. 56, ‘ P 
across the Hill—Cumberland,’ by 8S. B. Percy, 


the chilling atmospheric effect is a fine translation 
of nature ; and, indeed, the whole of the canvas is 
No. 46, ‘ Katherine of Arragon,’ 
by Henry O’Nett, is a large elaborate picture, 
finished with 


excellently felt. 


ood in colour and expression, and 

Eenmnes care. But ought not Cardinal Wo 
to be painted with one eye only? 
on account of his having been 


) captus oculo, 
that he is usually represented in profile? No. 47, 
‘Embarkation of the Greeks for the Trojan 
War,’ by Wit114M Liyton, displays the average 
amount of the artist’s fantasy in composition, 
and love of luxuriant colour. The materials 


of the picture fill every inch of a very 


| canvas, and the result is so striking as to dwe 





upon the memory. The rocky mountains, — 


fine in tint, are too formal in their bi 


too hard in their lines; and though many of the 
vessels are well drawn, even in minute detail, yet 
if the Greek warriors black-strapped them, as here 
represented, in a narrow inlet, and attempted to 
embark in such a rolling sea under the influence of 
a brisk — gale, with the sterns of some of 
> hoisted to 

leeward of their masts—we should have liked to 
try to wind their 
ALFRED Mon- 
| TAGUE’s ° Dutch Ferry,’ No. 60, is a telling 
arrangement of picturesque objects, with a yee 


the craft sea and with large 1 
see them, thus circumstanced 
vessels and work out—that’s all. 


distribution of colour. In E. Duncan's ‘ Mill, 


near Tenberry,’ No. 78, there is a fine quality of 


tint, with marvellously neat pencilling. In M. 


« , a non com- 
ponendo,) yclept ‘ Antigone,’ No. 576, which would 
rovoke the hammer of an Iconoclast. But 


neral 

tical draughtmanship of Cooke 
, and his pictorial effects, 
this, are what both “ salts” 
and shore-goers feel to be the truth of nature. 


wealthy in 
used with poetic feeling, especially 
in the tone of its atmosphere. Copley FIELDING 
pair of small landscapes, No. 6, ‘ Vale of 
Clwyd,’ and No. 148, ‘ View near Cuckfield,’ both 
of country, the 
idea of space being worked out with exceeding 
part 
tter 
No. 27, ‘ River Bure 
—Cumberland,’ by J. W. Oaxes, is a clever and 
and ori- 
ield,’ by 
. C. WiiitaMs, the subject powerfully repre- 
and accessories effectively distri- 
buted, and the last gleam, before the spproeching 
al 


Is it not 





170, by F. R. Pickerser1, A.R.A., it would be 
a perfect gem. The flesh carnations are 
too pale, t balanced against a 


g 

: 

BEE: 
BES 






































with folded hands, in the centre of the 
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group, and looking out of the , isa 
dering of beauty, spiri' 
oa oat and the us oodeetnt tod exquisite 


finish of concur in making this one of 
the mate Gaeie pal we have lately seen 
exhibited. 

THE THIRD ROOM. 


is not, to our seeming, so well as the first 
and second, and may be as a double, on 
a small scale, of the “ Octagon” in the National 
Gallery ; yet it contains some meritorious efforts 
from the pencils of H. Jursum, A. Vickers, W. 
Suaver, Joun Wrison, Jun., J. W. Carmi- 
cwagL, R. R. Rervac iz, Joun Surtees, the 
Misses NasmyTu, J. Stank, P. Wescorrt (aclever 
portrait artist), i . Bostocs, W. F. WiTHeRrtve- 
ron, RA., and several others; No. 325, ‘ The 
Ferry,’ a frost scene, og BRANWHITE, is an 
intense study of nature, a nding in us and 
truthful passages,—nothing be finer than 
the rendering of the masses of broken ice, both in 
their forms and colour; in No. 349, ‘ Last Moments 
of Mary Queen of Scots,’ by ALEXANDER FRAzE 

we have a sentiment more elevated than it is usu 

far the artist to express, and the effort is in many 
res a successful one, but Mr. Frazer is more 
at home in such subjects as No. 319, ‘I always 
Sleep upon my Ale,’ which, of its class, is in all 
points a perfectly successful effort; No. 353, ‘ Pil- 
grims at a Holy Well,’ is a picture full of force and 
character, supported 7 a fine chiaroscuro; No. 
354, ‘ The Hope of the Borders,’ by James Drum- 
MOND, a squadron of mounted rievers emerging 
from a Border tower, ome 8 grouped, and 
well painted in a cool tone; No. » * Welch Pea- 


sant Girl,’ by A. Pen.ey, a well figure, 
with a nice arrangement of colour; No. 376, ‘ Tor 
Vale,’ by W.“W1L11AMs, an open landscape, very 
delightfully treated ; Nos. 116 and 384, two life- 
sized subjects, by R. ANspExL, ‘ The Bringing of 
a Stag from the Mountain-top,’ and ‘ The Success- 


ful Deer Stalker,’ known, perhaps, to many of our 
readers as works desirable for their positive force, 


and excellent renderings of the h textures of 
the animals; No. 396, ‘The Tired Higgler,’ by H. 
J. Prpptno, happily imagined and clearly touched. 


No. 405, ‘Going to the Hayfield,’ by D. Cox, 
slight and uninteresting in materials, but made to 
be of the highest interest from the unaffected dis- 
position of its an and the exquisitely natural 
arrangement of its colour. No. 447, ‘ The Middle 
reach of Ulswater,’ by H. Dawson. A powerful 


and pleasing effect; the mountains nobly handled 
and in delicious colour, the bold and original, 
and the water a faultless em nt of pure tone, 


transparency, and repose. It is, indeed, a very 
fine picture. There are also several rural and 
mountain landscapes, by Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 
ASPLAND, usually well selected as to subject, skil- 
ful in their execution, and of genuine English 
nature, 


THE ENTRANCE GALLERY 


contains, with some few specimens in oil, all the 
Water Cotovur Parntinos. Of the latter, 
the most valuable are by T. M. Ricnaxpson, 
whose ‘ Wetterhorn,’ especially, No. 509, is ex- 
ceedingly fine and broad in manner; nothing 
could be better than the rendering of the snow, 
sifted over the sa jecting rocks, and run- 
ning into their nanplineal colour. This foreground 
is evidently a reality; and in its mass, breadth, and 
fine colour, sends back the distances as happi 
needs be. No. 477, ‘ Loweswater—Cumberland, 
with Melbrek, Blake Fell, and Red Pike.’ &c., by 
AARON PENLEY, is a spacious and interesting scene, 
the objects embraced being well placed in aerial 
perspective, and the artistic character of the whole 
-_ em and oa, | No. 492, ‘ Alderley 
ure heshire,’ . J. Dopp, is 
as a subject, and broad and wieeale, 
No. 542, ‘ Entrance of the Gulf of Spezzia,’ by 
G. E. Hernine, is made up of very valuable 
Fenee welpy & with the drawback of a little 
viness in the water, displa a e for 
colour, with enviable eal ooh eek foal . 
No. 543, ‘A Sylvan Glade,’ by W. Parnorr, 
— a gay and animated scene, dotted with 
figures variously nt and employed. The whole 
is pleasingly and forcibly painted, and with an 
excellent appreciation of natural effects. 


We cannot bring this to a close, with- 
out ex ing our satisfaction two things in 
relation to the Exhibition : that several of 


he waste which it contains have already found 
urchasers ; and secondly, that many persons have 
en attracted to the rooms ia consequence of their 
being open on the evening of Saturday, at a reduced 
rate ofadmission. This is a wise arrangement both 
for the Institution and for the public generally. 








LETTRE SUR THORVALDSEN, 





Mon cuer Monsteve, 


Vous me demandez ce que je pense de 
Thorwaldsen, et vous voulez bien attacher quelque 
prix 4 )’expression de mes sentimens . 

Je vous addresse de grand coeur les notes q 
voici; ce sont des souvenirs que j’ai mis par écrit, 
dans l'ordre, ou plutdt dans le désordre, od ils me 
sont venus; publiez-les, si yous le juges utile, mais 
n’y mettez pas plus d’importance qu'il ne faut. 

ous savez que Thorwaldsen uit en pleine 
mer, en 1779, entre Copenhague et Halyci ; et 
= était fils d’un Ke nay A de la Marine Hol- 
andaise, pauvre sculpteur de figures grossiéres. 
Admis a recevoir une éducation gratuite a l’Aca- 


demie des Beaux Arts de Copenhague, il remporta 
en 1794, le grand prix qui lui donnait le droit d’aller 
& Rome aux frais de l'état. Sa bi phie, du 


reste, est partout ; elle n’offre rien de bien saillant. 

Thorwaldsen rong 2 samen pas a l'école du der- 
nier siécle, 4 cette écoie qui, en Italie, avait com- 
meneé au Cavalier Bernin, et qui, en France, 
remonte au Lujet. Ce n’est pas ‘homme de 
l'art mouvementé et hardi: il est toujours sevére, 
quelquefois jusq’au sommeil : il est toujours sevére, 
quelquefois jusqu’ 4 la pésanteur. 

Sa vie a été longue, et son @wuvre est immense. 
Tl me serait difficile d’enumerer ses statues, ses 
groupes, ses bas-reliefs; mais quelques uns me 
suffiront r vous donner au moins une idée de 
son génie et du ecaractére qui le distingue de son 
illustre émule, Canova. 

Un soir, j’étais bien jeune alors, et j’ 
la Sculpture avec amour, je me trouvais 4 Rome, 
dans |’atelier de Canova; le grand artiste avait 
cessé de travailler, il parlait de son Art. Un 
dernier rayon de soleil éclairait encore les corniches 
les plus élevées; un peu au-dessous, dans une 
chaude demi teinte, on voyait le groupe des trois 
Graces, et a ~~ distance, d’autres figures 
mythologiques ‘le ymphes, de Déesses, et de 
courtisanes lascives, 4 peine vétues. 

Je contemplais ces figures, que la lumiére aban- 
donnait peu 4 peu, et qui bientét, se trouvaient 
noyées dans le crépuscule, I) y eut un moment 
od je crus les voir s’agiter comme des apparitions 
fantastiques; il me semblait “que ces poétiques 

res, prenaient du di leurs draperies legéres, 
aient se détacher de leur piédestal, et se méler 
dans un danse aérienne. rs tout ce qu'il y 
avait de séduisant dans ces formes voluptueuses, 
parlait 4 mon imagination; la Sculpture m’ap- 
paraissait comme la pure expression des beautés 
exquises, comme l’art de diviniser la forme, en la 
faisant adorer. Jamais je n’avais senti une attrac- 
tion plus forte vers le sensualisme antique ; j’étais 
enchanté, fasciné, par la grace de ces divinités de 
marbre, aux quelies j’allais consacrer mon admira- 
tion et mon ciseau. 

Mais quand je fus sorti de cet atelier, et je 
m’en revins par les rues tranquilles de ; 

aand j’eus respiré l’air du soir, et que ma téte se 
dean yen calmée, il se fit en moi une réaction 
puissante ; l’austére om du ap ce 
génie Fran ui avait parmi ces me 
eon sur moi-méme : je fus bien- 
tot en proie 4 un autre re d’exaltation : {e 
sentais mon 4me — les } ions de - 
e ; je'me ra es préceptes de Platon; e 
mara que pp mndinn! ca et 1a sur ma route, 
et qui forment, pour ainsi dire, un a 
dans Rome, redoublaient en moi la véné 


voulais 


pparan' si 

aux idées de rey oe et de vie qui ont valu 
chez les es de t. 

Thorvaldten étant un classique pur, était ex- 

reservé, calme, et ne se le 


leur agencement fe préo pait beaucoup plus que 
fen eon on bean 


effet, l’on peut dire que 
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On trouve des ouvrages de Thorwaldsen dans 
toutes les grandes villes de l'Europe, particulidre- 
ment 4 Munich, A Stutgard, 4 Mayence, 4 Varso- 
vie; il_y a des statues 4 Rome, il y on a quelques 
unes 4 Naples; la plus grande partie est mainte- 
nant 4 Copenhague, sa crs 
uae vous dirai un Syablines a et de Schiller, qui 

sur une place publique tutgard. Cette 
statue, de 12 a 15 pieds de haut, s’éléve sur un 
iédestal de granit od est dessinée une simple 
. Le poste est re té debout, couvert 

‘un ample manteau rejeté sur |’épaule, tenant 
d’une main sa draperie, de l'autre son manuscrit ; 
ses yeux sont attachés a la terre. Schiller était 
mélancolique sans doute, mais il etait fier; il fut 
le pote de la Liberté. Si je ne me trompe, 
c’étaient les cieux pape: regarder le front de 
Schiller. Thorwal a toujours été l’artiste des 
puissants de ce monde ; il n’efit pas osé donner A 
sa statue une allure plus généreuse; c’était bien 
assez pour les souverains d’ que l'image 
d’un tel poste s’élevat au milieu de ces places, que 
l’adulation a si longtems reservée aux Rois. 

Je ne vous parle pas du tombeau de Pie VIL, 

ue je n’ai point vu. On vante la beauté de la 
te du pontife. 

La statue équestre du Prince Max de Bavidre, 
qui se voit sur une des places de Munich, est un des 
plus remarquables ou de Thorwaldsen ; c'est 
celui of il s’est montré, je crois, le plus , 
bien que le cheval soit concu dans le sentiment des 
anciens, c’est 4 dire, sévérement, sans cet attirail 
de harnais, de houppes, de glands, et de details de 
toute ce qui sont indignes de ]’austerité et de 
la ur de notre art, 

est inutile de vous dire que la question du 
costume n'a guére occupé Thorwaldsen. I pensait 
ue l’artiste doit l’emparer de l'homme, qui est 
e@uvre de la Nature, et négliger le costume, qui 
est l’@uvred’une ci parfaite,c te, 
et souvent . C'est alnsi que, sur le tom- 
beau du Prince Eugéne, il a répresenté son héros 
y ope age épée sur son cour ; il est an 
trophées et res ues parmi 
Mort ‘ents un flambeau 
et,en regard, |’Immortalité montrant unecouronne. 

Ne croyez pourtant pas, mon ami, que j’entende 
bannir a pe le yy wo “aj est ane Sas 
personnagesqui ne sont pas u’ausu . 
ne méritent pas l’honneur d’étre comme 
des Dieux; qu’ils portent donc le costume de leur 
époque aj avec une certaine ur, et dis- 
cimelé dans ce qu’il peut avoir d’ingrat; mais si 
le statuaire est en présence d’une de ces 
qui n’apparaissent que de loin en loin, de 


» par e , nul doute qu'il pourra 
s’éléver jusqu’a l’apothéose et alors dépouillant son 
héros de ce qui le rattache plus particuli¢rement 4 


telle époque ou A telle nation, le statuaire le repre- 
sentera non plus comme Frangais, mais comme 
Homme; elle en fera la plus haute expression de 


Vh té. 

Une belle et noble d jetée sur les épaules 
d’un grand me dans tous les sidcles, 
tandis que les gestes de convention sociale ct les 


esprits étroits. L’histoire 


peu 
bonne a , mais ce n’est vraiment la 
de V’écrire en marbre ou de la en 
surtout quand le personnage peut étre 
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comparaisons, s’il falloit me prononcer entre ces 
deux artistes, je n’hésiterais pas dans ma préfé- 
rence Canova. Celui cia évidemment plus 
a’ , plus de composition, dans le sens élev du 
mot ; Thorwaldsen, ce me semble, a manqué d’inspi- 
ration et d’élan: son qwuvre produit rarement 
l’émotion, et ce n’est qu’aprés une longue étude 
qu'on y découvre des beautés éminentes. > 

J’ai vu Thorwaldsen 4 Rome ; sa en — 
paraissait plus singuliére encore au milieu de tous 
ces = wed mm : ilavait le masque large, osseux ; 
les pommettes saillantes; les yeux petits et d'un 
bleu dur; de longs cheveux blancs accompa- 
gnaient cette — massive oi la puissance 
remplacait la delicatesse, et dont le souri¢re honnéte 
annon¢ait un homme bon et ferme :—Canova, au 
contraire, était une nature sensible et fine, dont 
tous les pores étaient ouverts a l’impression ; sa 
sculpture est plus coquette sans doute, mais elle 
est aussi plus séduisante, plus finie, ee suave ; 
son exécution est supérieure A celle de Thorwaldsen, 
qui, en général, a de la dureté. : 

La statue de Byron ne mérite pas la réputation 
u’on lui fit dans le tems. L’expression qui eut 
Py facilement idéale, n’a pas toute la poésie qu’on 
lorsque Byron dat poser 
pour Thorwaldsen, il parut tout-d-coup dans son 
atelier sans l’avoir prévenu ; il s‘était rapé dans 
son manteau, et avait pris un air héroique de nature 
a frapper l’artiste et 4 lui laisser une impression 
profonde. 

Une seule fois, peut-¢tre, Thorwaldsen s’est 
permis la fantaisie: c’est quand il a modelé la 
statue équestre de Poniatowski—statue qui devait 
surmonter une fontaine 4 Varsovie. Le cheval est 
representé reculant effrayé devant les caux de la 
fontaine qui sont prises 14 pour les flots de l’Essler, 
tandis que Poniatowski, voulant mourir, enfonce 
l’épéron dans les flancs du cheval. 

ette fantaisie, qui touche a la grandeur, est une 
exception chez Thorwaldsen, car, en général, il y 
achez lui peu d’invention; mais en revanche, il 

y a beaucoup de métier; en ce sens que Thor- 
waldsen avait uis une science d’arrangement 
qui le servait toujours 4 propos et l’em it de 
jamais tomber dans des fautes considérables. Mal- 
heureusement, je le dis avec franchise, il laisse voir 
trop de choses apprises par cour; et Apropos de 
cette combinaison de lignes dont je vous parlais 

lus haut, je ne puis m’empécher de remarquer que 
e besoin de compensation qui l’occupait sans cesse, 
et que je trouve dans tous ses ouvrages, l’a conduit 
un peu trop loin. Il faut sacrifier, sans doute, a 
l’équilibre de la composition, et pour me servir 
d’une expression vulgaire, que vous me pardonnez, 
il faut savoir boucher les trous: mais il importe 
aussi, de ne pas glacer son audace, de ne pas 
refroidir son ouvrage a force de pondération. 

Vous comprenez, mon ami, } ag ee Thorwald- 
sen a dd exceller dans l'art du bas-relief. Dans 
cet art éminemment classique, od la sagesse et la 
convention tiennent tant de place, élevé dans la 
vénération des Grees, Thorwaldsen ne s’est pas 
écarté des principes dévinés par le génie de Phi- 
dias. Ilse fat bien gardé de multiplier les plans 
et de tomber, comme tant d’autres, dans ces imita- 
tions de tableaux quisemblent percer les murailles, 
et rompre toute la gravité des lignes générales de 
l'édifice. Il y a une fort belle figure de vieille 
femme dans son bas-relief de /’ Hiver, et d’admi- 
rables morecaux dans celui de Némésis, od je ne 
trouve a blamer que le style un peu mesquin des 
chevaux. Quand 4 la frise of Thorwaldsen a 
representé le triomphe d’ Alerandre, elle est re- 

ée comme un ouvrage d’une grande valeur. 

Thorwaldsen a modelé sur le mur, ou taillé dans 
le marbre, des figures tranquilles, aux contours 
irreprochables, et remplies de convénances. Dans 
le triomphe d’ Alexandre, les figures sont belles et 
fitres, mais elles ne se mouvent point; ou si vous 
aimez mieux, elles ne sauraient se mouvoir. Ima- 
sete es héros, qu'une autre espece de 

aguerréotype auraient fixés sur les murailles du 
monument, et qui demeureraient 4 jamais immo- 
biles, dans |’état méme od la pensée de |’artiste les 
aurait saisis—je conviens, du reste, que le calme 
Etrusque a bien aussi sa solemnité et sa grandeur. 

Mais dans les frises du Parthenon, je sens vivre 
les cavaliers Atheniens; je comprends 4 leur sou- 
Plesse qu’ils devront se mouvoir ; et je le vois, pour 
ainsi dire, s’avancer et continuer leur marche, de 
sorte que mon imagination me les representa encore 
dans leur mouvemens futurs, aprés que mon cil 
les a embrassés dans leur allure présente. 

Voila wh pre bien franche de mon opinion 
sur le grand statuaire qui vient de mourir, n’y 
voyez d’autre mérite que celui d’une parfaite 
a = 1 

_ at lu, mon ami, avec plaisir et avec orgueil, le 
récit des pompeuses funerailles qui ont te faites a 
notre illustre associé de l'Institut, Jamais, je crois, 
depuis Periclés, de pareils honneurs n’avaient été 


voudrait—et cependant, 





rendus a un artiste. Aussi, je vous le répéte, j’ai 
senti revivre en mon noble idée que j’avais 
toujours concue de l’art statuaire, et je me rejouis 
d’apprendre qu’il s’est relevé a ce t dans 
l’ésprit des hommes que des Rois et des Princes, et 
surtout le peuple, ce veritable souverain, —cet 
eternel ee ee eae 


néreux Vhumanité,—ont suivi jusqu’ 
Gombe is dépouille mortelle du fils ahae ouvrier 
Islandais. 
Davip D’ ANGERS, 
Membre de I' Institut de France. 
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EXHIBITION BY MODERN ARTISTS 
IN PARIS, 


Tue Exhibition of 1849 resembles neither of its 
predecessors : it is far less restricted as to admis- 
sions than exhibitions of former years, but it is 
not like that of last year, a “show” of all the 
contributions that had been forwarded. There 
was “a jury” to select, but of a surety they were 
by no means hard to please; for it is very gene- 
rally admitted in Paris, that of the 2586 works 
of Art, there are scarcely a dozen that can be 
described as above the merest mediocrity. It is 
the duty of all who treat the subject of Art to 
avoid those national prejudices, which can by no 
possibility lead to good. We have, we trust, 
always reviewed the Exhibitions of Modern Art 
in Paris in a liberal spirit; desiring to see merit 
wherever it was to be found, and to pass over 
those blots which we know to be numerous 
enough everywhere; but the present collection 
is so utterly wretched, so totally unredeemed 
even by a partial a of excellence, that 
we prefer to quote from Galignani the opinions 
of a writer on the spot, than to perform for 
ourselves the disagreeable task of criticism, 
where there is nearly every thing to condemn, 
and very little, ind to praise :— 

“We have frequently, in former years, ob- 
jected to the annual Exhibition taking place at 
the Louvre, for the twofold reason :—first, the 
continued interruption of the study of artists 
from the old masters, and, second, the exclusion 
of foreigners and of the public from the admira- 
tion of them. We, however, never contemplated 
the alternaiive of its removal to the Palace of 
the Tuileries, which, whether regarded with 
reference to convenience—from the necessity of 
subdivision into so many salles or rooms, the 
insufficient means of circulation, and, above all, 
the distribution of the light, leaves nearly every 
thing to be desired, and adds almost irresistible 
strength to the argument in favour of the con- 
struction of some permanent building for this 
purpose. But, if the locus in quo be indifferent, 
it is the more conformable with the general 
character of the Exhibition, which it would be 
most unjust to the present state of French Art 
to accept as a criterion. The discouragement 
experienced by the Fine Arts in this country for 
the last eighteen agitated months is, indeed, 
written upon the walls of the Tuileries in a 
manner too plain, and too humiliating to be mis- 
understood. To the prevailing mediocrity there 
are, of course, exceptions, but these gleam upon 
the spectator ‘like angel visits few and far be- 
tween,’ and are in many cases not of dis- 
covery to the eye fatigued by the mass of medio- 
crity which surrounds them. 

“ As last year, few of the great names shag wed 
ing the jury of painters are present by their 
works ; among the absent are Cogniet, Delaroche, 
Decamps, Ingres, Fleury, Isabey, Abel de Pujol, 
and Picot, and many more names of repute, 
though not members of the committee. The 
number of works exhibited this year is 2586—a 
falling off on last year’s figure of more than half; 
the amount is subdivided thus :—2093 oil-paint- 
ings, watercolour, and crayon drawings; 265 
works in sculpture; 108 architectural drawings ; 
72 engravings ; and 48 lithographic drawings. 

“ The conditions of admission to the present 
Exhibition were the same as last year, namely, 
by different juries nominated by the exhibitors 
themselves, and, with few exceptions, the same 
eminent names compose the po By a régle- 
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exhibits a work of very great talen j 

is singular, and by no means worthy the pure 

feeling it exhibits and the rare finish it receives : 

it consists merely of oxen working in a ploughed 

field. Among the miniatures too (always a very 

— portion of an exhibition in Paris) 
ies take the lead. Mapame DE MIRBEL, as 


whose 

evidently copi 

amiable m: 

her contributions are those of one of her pupils, 
Mapame Louise REDELSPERGER (a daughter we 
understand of M. Belloc, director of the School 
of Design). i j 

torious ; they supply 

artist has studied assiduously and advantageously 
in the best school, = that em fe ee con- 
sidered accuracy as the great du minia- 
ture painter, she has not Cielaingl St ee 
that makes the copy agreeable to the sitter, an 
very valuable to those by whom the sitter is 
beloved. 

The sculpture is placed on the ground-floor, 
right and left of the principal entrance from the 
garden. It is more than meagre in 
works calculated to call forth remark. It would 
seem that the plastic art of the present day has 
descended more to the reproduction of nature, 
interpreted with more or less taste, than become 
the medium for the transmission of 
an elevated character. There are the usual 
number of busts, for the most interesting 
only to persons represented, an their friends. 
From this sweeping —- however, we must 
except one sculptor, who is we r 
ene and whose works we had not previously 
seen. M. Preavtr is in marble what M. DELs- 
cRoIx is in colour—free, bold, and self- oy 
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THE FRENCH IN ITALY. 


To the Editor of the Art-Journal. 


Srm,—A letter has been “ addressed by M. Mery, 
the poet, to the ‘ Evénemens,’ and is considered as 
an answer to the accounts given of the 

of Roman monuments by the French artillery.” 

The observation has been frequently made, that 
the French might have attacked Rome near the 
gate of St. John Lateran, where the walls are 
ruinous and weak, and quite incapable of resisting 
artillery, instead of assailing the stronger and more 
modern fortifications on the Janiculum; and an 
elaborate attempt has been made by M. Mery to 
prove, that had the attack been made on the former 

oint a great amount of damage would necessarily 
Cave been done to the monuments of Rome ; whilst 
by the assault at the gate of S. Pancrazio this has 
been avoided, or, as M. Mery states it, “‘ the point 
of attack chosen against Rome is exactly that which 
most ex the lives of our brave soldiers, and 
least endangers the sacred stones of the City par 
excellence.” 

Now the exact reverse of this opinion may be 
affirmed with a much greater show of reason and 

robability ; viz., that P —" the gate of 8. 
Panwa as the point of attack, the French chose 
that from which “the sacred stones of Rome” 
were most endangered ; whilst an attack on the 
old wall, near the gate of St. John, might have 
been made with incomparably less chance of injury 
to her monuments from the French artillery. 

“Urbs,” exclaims M. Mery, “ which the wise 
Aurelian crowned with a cordon twenty leagues in 
circumference ’’—this may mislead some as to the 
size of Rome, but M. Me ——_ 
alludes to the statement of Vopiscus 
who however assigns fifty miles an 
not sixty, as to the circuit of these 
external works, the site of which cannot 
now be pointed out, The present walls, 
including those of the ‘‘ Urbs,” the 
Leonine city, and the fortifications of 
the Janiculum, are about twelve 
English miles in circuit ; or, accordi 
to Venuti, sixteen Roman miles an 
a half, measuring all the angles of the 
towers and bastions. 

How picturesque is M. Mery’s ac- 
count of the operations of the Constable 
Bourbon who “ opened his first trench 
before the face of the Aurelian wall 
adjoining the tomb of Cecilia Metella.”” 
This tomb is a mile and three quarters 
from the Aurelian wall, a hill or rising 
ground between; and need the readers 
of the Art-Journal be reminded that 
Bourbon marched rapidly on Rome 
from the north, without artillery, and 
that his followers entered Rome by 
scaling the walls, whilst the Constable 
was shot, not—‘‘on a breach of the 
Aurelian wall,” but whilst ascending a 
scaling ladder? Who does not re- 
member Benvenuto Cellini’s bold 
assertion, that he shot the Constable? 
Possibly M. Mery confuses the attack 
of Bourbon upon the opposite side of 
Rome, with that made by Lewis of 
Bavaria, who was repulsed from the 
gate of St. Sebastian in 1327. We 
may pass from the list of monuments 
destroyed, according to M. Mery, by the 
artillery of the Constable, includin 
*‘ that magnificent succession of rom 
chres which commenced at the 
Pyramid of Caius Sextus near the gate of St. 
Sebastian,” the pyramid in question Being” close 
to the gate of St. Paul’s’; nor need the of 
the Art-Journal be detained by any more oe 
account of M. Mery’s topographical or 
errors: the real question to be is, how far 

are justified in 
of the monuments 


he and others of his coun 
maintaining, that for the 

of Rome, ey chose, spite of even this advantage, 
the bastions of S. Pancrazio as the objects of attack, 
instead of some point of the feeble walls on the 
southern or eastern side of Rome. 

_ Doubtless the French leaders wished to avoid 
injuring her monuments, but by a the 
eternal city near the gate of 8. Pancrazio, a 

at the — assure the readers of the Art- 
Journal t the monuments which M. Mery 
enumerates as those which would have been en- 
dangered by an attack near the gate of 8, John 
Lateran, or on the walls on the left of the Tiber, 
between the ruins of Antoninus Caracalla and the 
Tiber, are precisely those which t easily have 
been avoided by “the best the world ”’ 
in breaching or firing over these old crumbling 





walls, whilst it is evidently impossible to fire over 
the defences of S. Pancrazio without danger to 
these monuments. 

A sketch is subjoined, exhibiting the relative 
positions of the most important monuments enu- 
eee Sy A, coe ee onal t of 
attack, and also those which they hold wi 
to the gate of St. John Lateran. Besides these 
monuments, others, which have been mentioned 
as injured, are marked upon the plan. 


balls and shells fired at the summits of the walls 
to clear them of their defenders, and to silence the 


batteries on them, may have reached 
into the city beyond; those directed against the 
summit of the bastion to the left of the gate of 8. 


Pancrazio would, if ke ) ys further, take the 
direction of the Corsini, Farnesina in Traste- 
vere, and of the Cancellaria, the Pantheon, and the 
Column of Antoninus, on the other side of the 
river. Of those directed egainst the summit of 
the gate, such as may have over would fly 
in the direction of 8. Pietro in Montorio, the Cos- 
taguti and the § , the churches of 8. 
Andrea della Valle, 8. Carlo Catenari, the Gesu, 
and the Capitol; whilst those ing over the 
| bastions to the right, would take the ion of 
| the Forum, the Coliseum, or the temples of Vesta 
and Fortuna Virilis. These monuments vary in 
distance from the gate of S. Pancrazio from less 
than a quarter of a mile to a mile and three 
quarters as the crow flies. 

It has been asserted by different correspondents 
of the public prints, that a number of these monu- 
ments have actually been struck, and by a corres- 
pondent of the Times that a fresco by Poussin in 
the Palazzo Costaguti has been destroyed; by 
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others it has been said that the Cancelleria has been 
much injured, whilst S, Andrea della Valle, 8, 
Carlo Catenari, the Chiesa Gesu, and the Capitol 
have been struck by balls, And by a late letter in 


the Times it ap; that the Trastevere has 
suffered considerably, as it lay i under 
the ition occu 


over them, unless purposely so directed have 
injured the monuments commented $ the whole of 
them lying to the west of these ancient defences, 
The Baths of Diocletian and the Temple of Minerva 
Medica would indeed have incurred risks, but the 
magnificent church of S. Maria Maggiore seems 
tolerably safe by its position. The Basilicas of 8. 
Giovanni Laterano and 8. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
however, would doubtless have suffered severely 
had the attack been made in this , unless 
as M. Mery states, ‘‘ our brave artill , the finest 
in the world, could have taken Rome in 
twenty-four hours by attacking it on this side.” 
Surely, so rapid a success would have been produc- 
tive of much less damage than the tedious opera- 
tions on the Janiculum. M, wae Beg 
suggests that ‘ the finest artillery in world,” 
firing in a certain direction do any 6 Sey 
different one; thus, firing in the Piazza de 
Popoli would threaten the Villa Borghese, firing 
at the old walls at S. John Lateran, or over them, 
would injure the Coliseum, and a host of monu- 
ments which a glance at the map show to be 
entirely to the west of that position. 
That the point of attack chosen against Rome 





was exactly that “‘ which most exposed the lives of 
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i who visits that city— 
ascene which has no equal in the world. He cast 
his eye tothe left, and saw ‘that the woods of the 
Villa hese were cut down. The ifieent 
woods of the Villa Borghese cut down! How is it 
possible to express the sorrow and indignation with 

ich’ this act must be regarded? The French 
id»not, it is true, cut down a single tree of this 
noble villa, but the sacrifice has mn made by 
Rome from motives of self-defence. These exten- 
sive woods, situated on rising ground, close to and 
commanding the walls, veal ve concealed thou- 
sands of hostile troops, and would have masked 
their operations ; for these reasons, no doubt, the 
Romans have sacrificed this pride of their city. 
Thus Eustace describes it, and although it has not 
ppely been in the state in which he saw it, his 
escription was sufficiently applicable before its 
final ruin ;— 

“‘ From the space which it occupies (supposed to 
be about four miles in circumference), its noble 
vistas, frequent fountains, ornamental buildings, 
superb pa laces, it is justly considered as the first of 
Roman villas, and worthy of being put in com- 
— with the splendid retreats of Sallust or 

ucullus, 

ms are laid out with some regard 

new and the old system; for though 

symmetry prevails in general, and long alleys 

appear iptersecting each other, lined with statues, 

and refreshed by cascades, yet here and there a 

winding path allures you into a wilderness, formed 

of plants, abandoned to their native luxuriancy, 

and watered by streamlets, murmuring through 
their own artless channéls.’’ 

The correspondent of the Times goes on to state 
that he observed that a Casino was reduced to 
ruins, but he was unable to learn whether it was 
the principal Casino, or one of the smaller edifices 
in pooeae. Now, even if the woods were cut 
down, would have a difficulty in seeing the 
Casino Borghese from the Monte Mario, and it is 
unhappily: probable that the ruined edifice about 
which he was uncertain, was the little villa on 


ve commanded, may 
as a measure of defence. We may, it is to be 
» anticipate further sad accounts of the pre- 
sent. state to which the Villa Borghese has been 
redueed, Had the correspondent of the Times 
extended his walk from the Mellini, a little to the 
left, he might have been able to state whether the 
French have injured or respected the Villa Ma- 








» built by Narses, has also 

been broken os. Here Nag Ca may i 
his surname orquatus, b ying a gigantic 
Gaul. , Is it to avenge this, that these ‘‘ Sons of 

Brennus”’ have knocked down the old bridge ? 
We may hope that many of the statements made 
with regard to the destruction or injury of monu- 
ments are exaggerated or unfounded, but so far as 
we are accurately informed we. have much to 
lament, for much has been Jost to the Arts; and 
whilst the French invasion has manifestly led to 
such lamentable effects, we may anticipate that the 
reign of the triumvirs and the occupation of Rome 
by a mixed horde of adventurers, have also been 
marked by injury,to monuments toa serious extent. 
The pees of the nobility have been confiscated ; 
the Doria oceupied by troops. What has become 
of the noble collection of pictures? This, .and 

many other questions, have yet to be answered. 


Thus much had been written prior to accounts 
which assure us, on the best authority, that the 
monuments on the heights near the gate of 8. 
Pancrazio are destroyed. The whole is one heap 
of ruins, and the church of 8.°Pietrois.a wreek. 
Several shells came through the roof and knocked 
everything to pieces. e following is a brief 
statement of what is lost to Art by these deplorable 
operations :—The Church of 8. Pietro, in Montorio, 
was founded by Constantine the Great, and was 
rebuilt in the fifteenth cen Ferdinand V., 
King of Spain, from designs y io Pintelli. 
The ‘ Transfiguration,”’. by Raphael, previously to 
its removal to the Vatican, was placed on the high 
altar in this church. . 

In the first chapel to the right was the celebrated 
picture of the *‘ Flagellation,’’ with several others, 
painted by Sebastian del Piombo, who, it is said, 
was secretly aided by Michel Angelo in the design 
and execution of these works. 

The fourth chapel on the same side was decorated 
with a fine altar in marble, and a picture of the 
“Conversion of St. Paul,’’ by Vasari. In this 
chapel were two statues in marble of ‘‘ Religion” 
and “ Justice ;”” some monuments of the house of 
Monti, and a fine balustrade, with statues. 

The first chapel to the left was decorated by 
Bernini. The “ St; Francis,” coloured by Giovanni 
de Vecchi, was designed by. Mi >. 
There were also tombs and 


i ith pictures ‘by Francesco 
Salviati, and two fine statues of “‘ St, ” and 
“ St. Paul,” ‘by Daniebda Volterra. 

_ In the cloisters stood the celebrated and beautiful 


‘sur- 
mounted by a cupola, and ornamen in the inte- 
rior with statues. In the chapel beneath it was a 
picture by Guidoof the “ Crucifixion of St. Peter.” 

The Fontana Paolina, also waserected 
by Paul the Fifth im 1615, from designs by'Gio- 
vanni Fontana; it was built of ‘brought 
from the Forum of ‘Nerva. The columns were of 
granite and of the Ionic order; and from fhree of 
the five niches in the , issued three rivers of 
water, which fell into a of marble. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 
Hvty.—Ata meeting of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechaniew Institutions, the Barl of arlisle deli 
vered a speech i occurs 
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it 
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eft 
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of ; if these 
jects—and they are neither trivial—if 
these objects are worthy of acceptance and ap- 
roval, I think they can be satisfactorily attained 
by the meane whieh Mechanics’ Institutions 

at our di » and it is upon as 
these that I urge you to tender to your encou- 
ragement and support. 


Enrnpurcu.—Our readers remember that 
; : in 


conceived and realised by one of 
micians, confers a high honour on 
School of Art. 2. That while this 
nises with feelings of great interest and 
the efforts which have of late been made 
Government, to decorate with works of a hi 
order, by our native artists, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment now being ereetec., it is desirous of impressing 
upon the community of their own and of other 
localities, that the principle of combination and 
the “ power of littles,” so successful 
by the various associations throughout the country 
in the encouragement of Art , might and 
should be vigorously applied by such communities 
= the rer ag nee in its manifesta- 
ons,—namely, in the purchase —< pees 
and other of ‘Art, with a view to o~ 4 
ment in suitable public buildings. 3. That 
consonance with these 
subscription lists be i 
purpose of retaining in Scetiand 
described in the resolution; and that 
peg with the view of its bei 
the Trinity House of Leith, that 
associations being more congruous 
matter of the picture than any other in 
or the neighbourhood. 
We are now gratified to learn that the : 
ment has, without 
proved eminently su and that the 
was, on the 28th ultimo, placed in the Hall of 
Trinity House, in presence of a number of the 
su . It is with pleasure we notice the 
circumstance, as an inducement to other 
tions and communities th: Britain, to 
— an example for the decoration of their 
n the 


faction 


gf 


F 


by © zativo-artiot, bas 
posed of for public benefit, the example may induce 
ier cmt to ie ot 

ereby open a fie! of 
which, however much desired, has A bere 


existed toa limited extent in this country.” Itis 
impossible to over-estimate the of 


F 
| 
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subscriptions ; 
and with the instance now before us, so successfully 
carried out, we would the hope that similar 
results may follow elsewhere. Every city, and 
town, and county should possess some memorials 
of the great men to whom each has given birth, if 
only to show that a prophet may be honoured in 
his own country.| 
BramincuaM.—The annual meeting of 
the subscribers to the School in connec- 
Se ya 

rooms 

Street, on the Sad of one, the Right 
Bev. the Lord B of Manehester in the chair. 
The meeting was numerously attended by various 
influential connected with the district, the 
pupils and their friends; we observed but few of 
the leading manufacturers present. It is satisfae- 
See Sens Sos eee 
increase ; Secretary's report showing an 
vance of 130 over the same period last . The 
dedi néwrenatnian eqerunical AT agains eltuad 
a en ee Se 
admission, owing to the want of accom- 
modation ; some changes have been made in the 


masters ; Mr. Clarke still continues head master, 
but Mr. Kyd has been removed to Manchester, 
and his place supplied by Mr. Kirk ; an assistant- 
teacher been added in the person of Mr. Wil- 
liams, and the Government grant has been increased 
to its utmost limits, 

The Treasurer's report is exceedingly favourable, 
and shows that by a system of rigid economy a 
debt which was last season considerable has been 
almost liquidated; this we think exceedingly cre- 
ditable. the a the pupils we would 
say they are satisfactory, but we cannot agree with 
the observations of the Committee that they 
superior to what has been done Ss 
were, of course, of the usual staple class, plenty of 
anything but industrial ; those of the half- 
dozen exhibi ished by m 
excellence. With the exception of a “casquet,” 
which, we must admit, was clever, we saw 
nothing original in the way of models; what 
we coniiared best cosmed est te be requised 
viz., copies of oil paintings and 
sketches. 

The report of the Committee we have glanced 
over; but we cannot resist the conviction that 
much of it is conceived in error, and the conclusion 
aimed at, a tacit apology for the inefficiency 
schools, which it would have been wise ve 
withheld; we have the old story up 
ign, prope Aygdenagen ee or 


Hi 
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ing of the imagination on one side, and the teaching 
of correct manipulation on the other; 
intellectual, the et eae of which 
elements are essen an ily by noe | 
to the production of .”* We never dow 





ESTABLISHMENT ron GEN TLEWOMEN 
DURING TEMPORARY ILLNESS. 


We recollect once 





a 
discourse from the Rev. H. Melvill, in which he 
endeavoured to the theory, that the 
“Resurrection principle” ran through all worldly 
many schemes for 
the of which had seemed utterly 
to fail; and then had arisen in new vigour, 
and been to a most inati 
This Arede + Samitnigs = any 
con! rapid Society, 
to we me ob alee ba Ga cantion 
our the “ Governesses’ Benevolent Insti 


after its tem: extinction ; and now another 
Society comes ws under cireum- 
stances, and bearing 


a brief season, and was then given up for reasons 
which it is unnecessary now to detail; and thie 
new Institution comes to supply its place, with 
Suituy the shee enauating’ exiled eit hams 
ladies, emanating entirely ladies, 
as we believe most kind and benevolent objects 
do, and very graceful is it im those who 
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have no doubt that when once known, the Insti- 
tution will be placed. beyond the danger of 
failure. The Bishop of London, in return. 
thanks at the conclusion of the meeting, observ 
that it was a cause of great thankfulness to us as 
a nation, that when nearly all Europe was con- 
vulsed by’ civil discord, the bonds of mutual 
service and affection were drawn in our happy 
country more closely together, and that he was 
constantly called upon to preside at new socie- 
ties—al! showing an onward in pros- 
perity, and that loving-kindness, which so 
eminently marks a Christian nation. 

We regret not having ‘time or space to do. 
more than wish every success to the Institution. 


—— = 


THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO IRELAND. 


Tue Queen this season really goes to Ireland, 
the Royal is announced ; but her Majesty 
will not en the country by costly parade, 
she travels as a lady,of rank rather than as a 
sovereign.. When the condition of the country 
is considered, this arrangement exhibits the best 
ible taste. . Ireland, it is true, is at peace ; 
t it is a peace which more resembles that of 
the grave than the tranquillity which produces 
health, contentment, and prosperity. . Never 
has the country been so impoverished, never.so 
degraded ; never so. bereft of glories and shorn 
of distinction, as at the present time. - Of the 
many who but a few years ago created an interest 
in, and shed a halo over, the society of the Irish 
metropolis, scarcely one .is.to be found there 
now. The grave has closed over some, others 
are gone into voluntary or involuntary exile ; all 
glory save the glory of the past, and the ever- 
lasting glory of ‘her lakes and mountains, has 
departed. But time works: upon the evil as 
well as upon the good; and if those who loved 
and lived, adorned, and laboured in the right 
way for the land, are gone-—so are. those: who 
moved it to impotent rebellion, who marred 
every attempt at social improvement, who in- 
sulted the banner of patriotism by trailing it in 
the mire of Repeal. It is hardly, less than 
appalling to recall even the last five years, and 
note how little has been endeavoured,’ how much 
undone—how capital, and time, and talent, and 
life, have been ered—and how the once 
lovely and, well trimmed ship, now,a poor dis- 
mantled hulk, floats upon the great ocean of life, 
shorn of all 


“ that made life dear.” 


Yet there is great hope in the future ; the pilot 
will soon be at the helm : her hand is steady, 
her eye true, her brain clear. Amid the con- 
vulsions of Europe her throne has sunk still 
deeper into the rock of ages ; and now she goes 
to look upon what our statesmen have declared 
to be their “ great difficulty.” Let every heart 
pray to God to give the royal lady wisdom and 
strength to retrim the ship, and ‘steer it into 
harbour." 


Dropping all metaphor, the Queen has chosen 
her time wisely. She goes as a comforter when 
her presence cannot fail to strengthen the right, 
and turn the current of evil thoughts and evil 
deeds. Yet let those who seek to prevent any 
thing painful or “unpleasant” from appearing 
before her Majeety, beware how : they trifle 
with the misery and destitution of Ireland. 
She is a woman, and can feel; she is a mother 
—not only to those children who are privi- 
leged by the great bond of nature so to call 
her—but of a people, be they rich or poor, 
clad in the bright array ‘of the gallant and 
caretaking Highlander, or shivering beneath 
the rags of the impoverished but warm-hearted 
Irish. This royal lady knows they are given to 
her to obey, and that she is given to them to 
protect—good ‘must come to Ireland from this 
Visit : we do not speak of the ‘fétes at the Castle 
or the Park, there her Majesty will be received 
by her own court; the lights, and the dresses, 
and the music, and the beauty, and the chivalry 
of the country will. be’around her; but in® her 
Progress the Queen will see the great natural 





beauty, and the natural advantages of 
aa Sans eople peas Se and intel 
why it a people w! Peon 3 i 

lectual gifts are proverbial id be periodi- 
cally consumed by famine, and by a foe even 


‘worse; so-called religious fanatacism. 


Her Majesty will see a le naturally loyal, 
always looking for protection, and eager to give 
loyal ‘service for-it—a averse to repub- 
licanism, and constitutionally religious, who will 
for a time, at least, forget their sorrows and 
their wants, and shout with all the strength left 
to them to give her welcome. It will be impos- 
sible to hide the poverty, of the peasantry from 
the Queen ; even while she admires the fertility 
of the country, .will flutter on the breeze, 
and the sunken and hollow eye tell of 
hunger; and whether she surveys the magnifi- 
cence of Dublin Bay from the Phoenix Park, or, 
with a taste as rare as it is discriminating, enj 
the variety and a. of Cork Harbour, 
can be no doubt of her sympathy being tho- 
roughly aroused, and her determination taken 
to give more practical attention to the capabilities 
and wants of Ireland than has been bestowed by 
any other monarch upon the’country. 


—_——~——— 


OBITUARY. 


MR. P. DE WINT. 


This eminent water-colour painter died at his 
—! in Upper Gower Street, on the 30th of 

une, 

For the long period of nearly forty years the 
numerous drawings of Mr. De Wint formed one 
the most attractive features in the exhibitions of the 
Old Society of Painters in Water-Colours; his 
subjects for the most part being of that class which 
is sure to find favour with the uenters of a 
gallery of English pictures, and the lovers of 
English landscape scenery. Green meadows, corn- 
fields, hay-fields, stacks, and ricks, were the themes 
wherein his pencil delighted, and these he por- 
trayed with such truthfulness and fidelity, and at 
the same time with such artistic feeling, as could 
not fail to win for him popularity in the eyes of all 
who can relish the simplicity of nature and the 
quiet enjoyment of rural occupation. We know 
not whether he was a native of Lincoln, but cer- 
tainly the flat yet picturesque scenery of its neigh- 
bourhood possessed peculiar attractions for him; 
for we scarcely remember an exhibition which was 
not graced by some half dozen views taken from 
its vicinity, far and near. Mr. De Wint’s style 
was unquestionably his own, and he appears to 
have deviated little or nothing from that he had, 
in his earliest practice, laid down as hisrule. He 
essentially belonged to the old school, carefully 
eschewing all the é in the use of body- 
colours, &c., which the younger painters of our 
day have thought fit to introduce into their works 
on the plea, it may be presumed, that “the end 
justifies the means, and that so long as the end is 
attained, it matters little through what medium it 
is reached. If the subjects of Mr. De Wint’s pen- 
cil were simple, his manner of treating them was 
simple also; his handling was free and masterly, 
devoid of all affectation, and appealing at once to 
the judgment of the critic, and to the uninitiated 
by its truth. 

One who knew him intimately, and whose ac- 
quaintance with art and artists generally entitles 
his opinions to all respect, writes to us thus con- 
cerning the subject of this brief memoir :-—‘ De 
Wint struck his roots deep in Art from the first, 
and his talent was of great weight, spreading its 
influence over a large portion of admirers. He 
pursued his studies with a resolute and unwearied 
perseverance that obtained for him the favour of pub- 
lic opinion (in which he stood nish) and permanent 
respect. In one thing especially I wish all artists 
resembled him—his paramount attachment to the 
Christian religion—his deep study of the sublime 
science taught in the Bible. From uent con- 
versations with him I can say, adopting the idea of 
Bacon’s (the sculptor) epitaph, ‘‘that what he was 
as an artist was of some importance to him while 
ee pared; Das te was as a pee would 

the only thing of importance after death.” 

Mr. De Wint was in his sixty-sixth year; the 
works of his hands will be greatly missed from the 
walls where we have so long been accustomed to 
see them ; the place left vacant in the social circle 
will not be readily supplied. 
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J.M.W. Turner. R.A., Painter. J.T. ARA 
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THE BIRMINGHAM EXPOSITION. 





would direct attention to the proposed Expo- 
Vion of Manufactures about to be opened in 
Birmingham during the meeting of the British 
Association ; already the substantial temporary 
building has been erected, at a cost of nearly 
10002. To ensure the effective arrangement of 
the specimens, the Committee have secured the 
invaluable assistance of Mr. Belshaw, of Man- 
chester, a gentleman whose services in matters 
of the kind we have from time to time deemed 
it our duty to mention in terms of the most 
unqualified approbation; we congratulate the 
Committee and those who purpose to contribute, 
on the selection. 

It is satisfactory to report that we learn the in- 
tentions of the projectors of the scheme have met 
with a hearty response from the majority of the 
manufacturers of the district, so far as promisesare 
concerned, and it now waits only the fulfilment 
by their at once placing at the disposal of the 
Committee the articles which are to form their 
contributions. . The earlier this is done the 
better. We have from time to time had occa 
sion to censure negligence of the kind, and we 
would not desire to have it reported of us, as of 
the great Parisian show, that the opening was 
ignalised by a saturnalia of packing-cases. The 
contributors are the individuals who can avert 
this, and earnestly we beg of them to do 
80. 7 from the necessity of Placing 
in the ds of the Committee the i 
for arrangement, it is well to consider that 
they who contribute early will also secure choice 
of situation. 

The liberality of Messrs. Hardman and the 
Messrs. Chances, will enable the committee to 
cover with stained glass the six large windows, 
three of which at each end terminate the great 
hall of the building, which is upwards of one 
hundred and twenty feet in le The collec- 
tion will be particularly rich in papier maché ; 
by the way we may state, that we saw nothing 
at all in the Paris Exposition approaching in 
excellence the specimens manufactured by Jen- 
nings & Bettridge. Messrs. Osler, and Mr. 
Harris, and Richardsons of Stourbridge, will send 
specimens of glass manufactured into objects 
for domestic and ornamental p Elking. 
tons, a host within themselves, are preparing an 
exquisite collection of specimens, illustrative of 
the electro-deposit system, and not a few bronzes, 
for which their manufactory is rapidly rising in 
“Winfelds, P Messingers, 

infie otts, i Radcliffs, a 
ton and Harlow, promise gas-fittings, Mate 
chandeliers, inkstands, bronzes, and hedsteads ; 
and from personal inquiry, we learn this depart- 
ment of the Exposition may be expetted to be 
particularly effective. Other departments of 
Birmingham trade will also be suitably repre- 
sented. We anticipate the most complete assem- 
blage of our earthenware man which 
has yet been brought together. The Mintons 
intend sending some of their statues ; 
their beautifully modelled vessels and 
not to mention their truthfully coloured slabs, 
which we have never yet seen In 
this department also, the Messrs. Rue, of Coal- 
port, the Chamberlains and i of Wor- 
cester, will contribute. The Coventry ribbon- 
makers, alive to the importance of publicity, will 
not fail to send their best specimens, and the 
lace of Nottingham we have now every reason 
to know will be well represented, An Exposition 
of the Jacquard may be expected in its applica- 
tion to ornamental weaving. We have heard of 
carpets and rugs from Kidderminster and of 
wood-carvings from London ; these are a tithe 
of what may be expected ; altogether we have 
very little fear that an assemblage of manufac- 
turing excellence will be brought together which 
will do credit to the district. Our feelings are 
with the committee, who deserve the thanks of 
— one anxious for the improvement of our 

! generally; and the best proof 
which those can give whe appreciate their labours, 
will be shown by their readiness in at 
their disposal the promised contri at as 
early a period as possible; in truth, not one 
minute is to be lost. The task of arrangement 


Art forming a pendant to our illustrated visit to 
the great French Exposition, and which may 
ascribe their origin to the spirited projectors 
of the Birmingham Exposition of Manufactures. 


—~——— 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH, 
Tue Royat Acapemy has closed its annual 
exhibition after what must have proved a suc- 
cessful season, in so far, at least, as relates 
to the number of visitors. This has undoubtedly 
been very arising from the continuance 
of fine w: er, the vast influx of foreigners to 
the metropolis, and the comparatively satis- 
factory state of things in general. As 
the most important part of the matter to the 
exhibitors themselves, namely, the sale of their 
works, we have no means of forming a precise 
estimate, we have heard of a consider- 
able number of pictures having found hasers. 
Most of the other galleries of Art will have shut 
their doors for the season in the present month. 
Tae Vernon Cotiection.—From a conversa- 
tion which recently took place in the House of 
Commons, we are inclined t@ cherish the hope 
that at some day or other the present generation 
may possibly see this gallery of pictures some- 
what worthily located. Mr. Hume “wished to 
make a remark ing the National Gallery, 
and to oe aes his anxiety that the recommenda- 
tion of the committee of last year should be 
carried out with Re me to providing accommo- 
dation for the munificent collection of Mr. Ver- 
non. He thought that, as the Royal Academy 
were only accommodated in their present apart- 
ments in the National Gallery until the rooms 
should be wanted for the public, it was of consi- 
derable importance that should be obtained 
for Mr. Vernon's collection in the rooms now 
occupied by the Royal Academy. It was noto- 
rious, and, from accounts that he received from 
all parts of the country, he was convinced, that 
if the space at the disposal of the trustees for 
the reception of pictures were increased, dona- 
tions of valuable pictures and collections would 
soon be made, which would fill the present 
building. It was, therefore, highly desirable that 
Mr. Vernon’s collection should be placed in the 
situation to which it was entitled by its excel- 
lence. He did not think that the present situa- 
tion of these pictures was open to all the com- 
plaint that had been made; but there were 
people who thought that a better sense of the 
value of Mr. Vernon’s collection ought to have 
been shown by making better accommodation 
for its reception. The right hon. baronet (Sir 
R. Peel), as a trustee of the National Gallery, 
must be aware that the trustees were frequently 
compelled to decline the acceptance of valuable 
pictures in consequence of the limited space at 
their di in the present building. The 
noble lord (J. Russell), appeared to be of opinion 
that the Royal Academy had a right to their 
¢ rooms in the National ery, but he 
would find upon inquiry that the understanding 
was that they were only to be admitted to the 
use of those apartments until the public accom- 
ears ago he wanted to know the means of the 
Academy, but he lost his motion by four 
or five votes. abot 2g Fee bye: — oe 
100,0002. belonging to the Royal Academy ; 
would auate Gone to build an edifice malted to 
their purpose. The Government ough ve 
paid more attention to the report of the com- 
mittee of last session, which recommended that 
the Royal Academy should be removed from the 
National , and that additional 
should be made for the reception of pictures 
ing to the public. He would that 
the Academy back to 
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oper situation.”—Lord J. Russell 
jects to which the lion. member 
adverted connected with the Royal Aca- 
iding bett jati 

of the late Mr. Vernon, had not 
by the Government. He had 
the tment of the com- 

he was not able 

for the present session, he 
to be able to state an arrange- 
ment that might be satisfactory.”—This is pro- 
mising, so far as it goes; we are not, however, 
very sanguine as to the result, but wait anxiously 
for the issue. 

Mr. Forey's Grovur or “Ino anp Baccuvs.”— 
Inthe Court of Queen's Bench on the 29th of June, 
@ case was tried in which Lord Charles Towns- 
hend was plaintiff and Mr. Foley defendant. The 
rought to recover from the latter, a 
sum of 250/., as vary oars and received to the 
plaintiff's use. Lord les Townshend having 
seen’ the model of Mr. Foley's “Ino and Bac- 
chus,” gave the sculptor a commission to execute 
it for him in marble, for which 550 guineas were 
to be paid. Mr. Foley, having met with some 
marble which he conside adapted to the 
— applied to his lordship for an advance 
of 150/. to enable him to purchase it. The 
money was supplied, and the defendant's brother 
gave a receipt for it in which appeared the 
words “for a statue group of Ino and Bacchus, 
which Lord C. Townshend is to have the refusal 
of,” thereby intimating that the work was to be 
bought only on approval. On these words the 
plaintiff rested the case. When the group was 
partially completed, he took objection to it and 
declined having any more to do with the matter ; 
upon which the defendant stated to him that as 
the work was commissioned, he considered him- 
self entitled to the money already advanced, and 
a further sum of about 30/., as it was usual in 
such cases for the party giving a commission to 
pay one-half of the whole amount if he did not 
take the statue. He also denied the authority of 
his brother to give the receipt so worded ; and 
likewise stated he should sell the ——- 
a did,—to 7 Ryman avin guineas. 

e@ case was y at the suggestion 
of Lord Denman, b <i tees ing to 
execute a statue of a single re of his own 
design for the plaintiff; that if this should come 
to more than 200/., the plaintiff should pay the 
difference between the advances and that sum, 
but, if less, that the defendant should bear the 
loss; and Lord Ellesmere was named to decide 
upon the value of the work. Each party to 
pay his own costs of the present suit. 

Art in America.—Our last number contained 
the report of the American Art-Union, the 
eee one in the United States; the only 
other itution of this kind yet formed there, 
is the Western Art-Union, established in the 
city of Cincinnati in the year 1847. We have 
received the last report of Society, which shows 
a steady increase in its members, and, of course, 
& CO’ nding increase in the circulation of 
works of Art. us in the first year of its foun- 
dation seventy-four ap ag were distributed ; 
in the past year fifty-four pictures, and fifty 
copies in plaster of “Eyerin,” by Baker, an 
American sculptor; and to each of the 1090 
subscribers a print of “The Poor Relations,” 
engraved in the mixed style by A. Jones, from 
the picture by J. H. Beard. The subject is 
treated after the manner of E. Landseer, the 
“ Relations,” poor and wealthy, being “ “— 
For the subscribers of the present year, Mr. 
Jones is engraving “ Life's Happy Hour,” from 
the picture by Mrs. L. M. Spencer; and seven- 
teen pictures have already urehased for 
prizeholders; this Society adopting the plan 
pursued by the other, of allotting particular 
works, selected by the committee. 

Governaext Scnoo. or Desicn.—On the 
evening of Saturday, June 30, a numerously 
attended conversazione was held by the stu- 
dents of the Government School of Design at 
Somerset House. The students’ association 
for mutual improvement was indebted on 
this occasion to the following manufac- 
turers for the loan of several interesting and 
valuable specimens of Sepmmvantal, Ast and 
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great 

expressions of delight, more 

by some of our most eminent land- 
painters, at the aid given them by the 
of nature produced by the photographic 
sufficiently mark the value of the Club. 


the members. We shall, however, be glad to 
forward from our office any correspondence of 
sufficient importance to some active member of 
the Club. 

Mr. W. W. Horse's Awriques.—Prior to the 
sale of this gentleman's collection of pictures, 


noticed in the last number of our journal, a rare | 


collection of beautiful antique bronzes, Etruscan 
vases, &c., was offered for sale by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson. Among the articles which realised 
the highest price, were an antique bronze, about 
ighteen inches high, of exquisite Grecian work, 
w sold for 420/ ; a tall circular Etruscan cup 
and cover, beautifully engraved, 110/. 5s.; a 
— and cover, with the engraved design of 
ereules after his imprisonment by Omphale 
meeting Dejanira, 971. 12s.; an amphora of Nolan 
ware, 921. 8.; another amphora, ornamented 
with designs of the death of Achilles, 787. 15s. ; 
& jewel casket of Limosine enamel, 84/. ; an oval 
ver, of the same material, 84/.; a two-handed 
Cylix, 732. 10s.; @ unique lamp of terra-cotta, 
a like a galley, exquisitely ornamented 
figures, 52/. 10s.; a small Apollo, on a 
Giulio plinth, 322 ils, and a speculum, with 
and an Etruscan inscription, 42/. Most 
these objects are celebrated among virtuosi, 
and have in former times graced other collec- 
The prices at which they were sold on 
Occasion are not consi high in com- 
with their rarity and beauty. 

Barren Terra-Corra.—We have been parti- 
cularly pleased with some beautiful imens 
of terra-cotta, manufactured by r. Lewis 
Lewellyn Dillwyn, of Swansea; and we have 
the more satisfaction in calling the attention of 
the friends of Art-manufacture to the material 
emp ‘A and the excellent work luced, 
since it appears to us to present an important 
field for national indus The clay is raised 
in the neighbourhood Swansea, and when 
fired it J ae & very fine red colour, which is 
evidently given by the peroxidation of the iron 
it contains. In gon it is necessary to add 
colouring matter to the material, but in this case 
the native product contains all that is required. 
There is far more tenacity in this clay than in 
any of the French material which has been 
brought under our notice; and the Swansea 
terracotta has one great advantage arising from 
this which is, that it will stand 
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durable, and which are not easily 
knocked about the garden. The body is of that 
nature, that according to the amount of firing 
to which it is submitted, it is rendered more 
or less porous. The 
is secured by low firing; the vases, &c., are 
more perfectly vitrified, and such articles as 
are required to hold water, are glazed on the 
inside. iring, as we do, to see the progress 
of refined taste accelerated by economy in manu- 
facture, we anxiously direct attention to those 
charming productions from Mr. Dillwyn’s Pot- 
tery, which ap to promise much towards 
ing into the more humble homesteads of 
England forms of beauty in combination with 
useful ends, and in placing in, the hands of all, 
ornaments of a high character at a cheap rate. 
Some specimens of this manufacture may be 
seen at the Museum of Practical Geology. 
Catoryres.— Some of our correspondents 
having expressed a desire that we should give 


| them additional information on the subject of 


the calotype ; and as it may also prove useful to 
others, we reply to their queries in the order in 
which they present themselves :—1. After the 
gallo-nitrate of silver has been applied to the 
iodised paper, its sensibility is continually di- 
minishing from the chemical action which imme- 
diately commences, and which continues until 
the silver is all revived by the organic agent. 
Therefore, highly sensitive pa cannot be 
kept beyond a day or two. 2. less sen- 
sitive may be kept longer. If the iodised paper 
is aod | with a solution of nitrate of silver 
only, sixty grains to one fluid-ounce of water, 
and then carefully dried, it may be kept between 
folds of blotting-paper in a portfolio for a week 
or more. This is sufficiently sensitive to copy 
buildings in from eight to ten minutes, and the 
pictures may be developed at any convenient 
—— 

ONUMENT TO THE LATE Ear Grey. — Mr. 
Bedford, the statuary, of Oxford Street, has re- 
cently completed a monument which is to be 
erected in the chancel of Hawick Church, Nor- 
thumberland, to the memory of this distinguished 
senator. The design, by Mr. F. J. Francis, is in 
the decorated Gothic style ; it consists of a very 
lofty triangular composition with a niche and 
canopy on each side, containing, respectively, 
full-length figures of “Faith” and “ Resigna- 
tion,” the whole being deeply moulded and 
crocketted. Two kneeling ls are projected 
from the sides of the centre ent. The 
altar tomb is of the marble, with trellised 
panels alternating with richly carved niches and 
canopies wherein stand the four “ Evangelists ;” 
and the slab is ornamented with a brass-inlaid 
floriated cross, inscription, and heraldic devices, 
relieved in colour. is portion of the work is 
——- chaste and beautiful, but the monu- 
ment itself we think too profusely decorated, 
which gives it a very heavy ap ce. Had 
the carved work in the front of the principal 
compartment been open instead of solid, greater 





le property 

any of its solutions. 

of glass, or fill a glass vessel with a 
nitrate of silver, and then add thereto 
this alkaline solution of the 
phe oe ff 

posited on 
a brilliant mirror. 

Views tn Mapsra, &. There is now on 
rE ya 
co i ver in 


the respeetive countries, and 
they exhibit the artist’s powers in a very satis- 
factory degree. He has evidently obtained 
mastery over his pencil, which he 
but by no means careless, manner. 
Landscapes, architecture, fruit, flowers, and 
plants, make hy highly interesting collection 
of drawi e are ignorant whether or not 
the Chevalier has studied in this country, but 
his practice is undoubtedly based on the style 
and principles adopted here. It is perhaps 
necessary to remind some of our readers that 
this artist must not. be confounded with the 
Chevalier Hildebrandt, the celebrated historical 
painter of Dusseldorf, whose name frequently 
ap in our notices of foreign Art. 
RADUATED Scrarivc TaBiets.—This is the 
age for abridging labour by means of i 
or artificial contrivances, in all matters, manu- 
facturing, scientific, and it would also seem, 
artistic. Messrs. Winsor and Newton have 
forwarded to us some sheets of vr which 
are termed “Graduated Scraping Tablets;” they 
are covered with a graduated tint of various 
colours which serve as a d for the sketcher. 
These tints give the sky in a flat tone ; the light 
clouds are formed by scraping with a sharp 
knife, or the application of a piece of bread or 
india-rubber will produce the same effect. The 
foreground is likewise coloured to suit the 
objects. which may be introduced there. For 
the p of ketching from nature these 
tablets will be found very serviceable as, in 
some measure, they supersede the use of the 
colour-bors 
ArtUsion or Lospox.—The council have 
obtained the completed plates by C. W. Sharp 
and W. D. Taylor, of Webster’s pictures, “The 
Smile” and “The Frown.” These will be de 
livered on payment of the i and those 
who subseribe earliest will get the best impres- 
sions. In addition to these every member will 


receive a series of etchings from original draw- 


distribution of pri arr’ 
ment, too, will enable the council to be similarly 
mig gs in for te ns pen saeinenti 
not, will gain for the society, con: 
ry Art ok wits, even more extended success 
than that which it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Tue “Danctne Grat Rerosine,” BY s 
A.R.A.—The prizeholders of the Art-Union of 
London who are entitled to the ae 
this figure, now executing in a , 
at the manufactory of Mr. derman Copeland, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, will be glad to learn the 
number of copies are in a forward state and are 
in the highest satisfactory. — 

Tur Sxercuer’s VapeMacum, invented by 
Messrs. Dickinson, has recently been much im- 
proved. They have contriv bo gt & ee” 
smaller compass, have somewhat reduced 
weight, and made it altogether more re 
and convenient. It appears now all the sketcher 
can desire for the approaching season of studying 
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On THE PurLosorny or PAINTING. A TueEo- 
RETICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE. By 
HENRY TwInine, Esq. Published by Lone- 
MAN, Brown, & Co., London. 


i e to the practical artist. 
Art-literature has been subject to the reproach of 
poverty, but if yearl contributions continue in the 
current ratio, it will soon be, if not the richest, at 
least the most varied of all the European schools. 
Many of the most eminent literary men in German 
have written extensively on Art, but very rom 
that they have given to the wo: id 
the painter; and it is a curious fact that these 
writers are fearless, in inverse ratio to their prac- 
tical knowledge. This treatise is called ‘* theoretical 
and practical,” but it assumes rather the former 
. The first part entitled 


reference to 
Art,” contains, as sub-divisional heads, ‘‘ The 
Sublime,” ‘‘ The Picturesque,” “ The Grotesque,” 
“The Graceful,” “ Elegance,” &c. The second 
section of the first part is divided in like manner, 
being entitled ‘‘ Principles necessary or conducive 
to the perception of the Beautiful.” The third 
section offers ‘‘ Remarks on Taste and the Ideal.” 
The second part introduces, under many heads, 
“ Subjects practically connected with imitation in 
Painting ;’’ and the third and last treats of 
“ Linear Perspective, Proj Shadows, and Re- 


flection on Polished S .” As we have not 
space to enter upon questions of , we turn at 
once to the practical precepts in which 


are assuredly those that lead to excellence in 
Art. Nothing can be more valuable than the 
following advice, it is that of every man who has 
prams distinction in the profession. ‘‘ Tostudy 
freely from nature, and with a view to general 
effects, affords the safest and most speedy means of 
dispelling the errors and delusions of routine. It 
disengages the mind as well as the hand, —_ 
ight, as well as new, ideas of colouring, and above 
all, inspires assurance. The hand which once 
trembled to put in the most unmeaning colours, 
lest they should produce results different from 
those intended, now employs without restraint the 
brightest and most powerful tints,” &c. 

o work after nature, even to the practised hand, 
is often a task far beyond human skill. In the con- 
ventionalities of Art we discover certain imitations of 
striking natural effects, and we applaud them in 
pone to their approach to nature, by the 
imited means of Art. And if nature is always. 
as we may say itis, difficult to the accomplished 
painter, how em ing must be the early essa: 
ofthe tyro; and yet there is nociupalied 
him. Precept, it is true, will do something, but itis 
practice alone that will enable the hand to respond 
to the eye and the thought. The practical instruc- 
tion afforded in this book is valuable, and the 
aa discourses will be read with much ad- 
vantage. 


MANNERS AND Customs or THE GreEexs. Trans- 
lated from the German of THEopoRE Pan- 
orka. Published by T. C. Newsy, London. 

The title under which this work has been pub- 
lished in German—is Griechinnen und Griechen 
nach Antiken. It appeared at Berlin, in 1844, 
having been communicated to the Wissenschaft- 
licher Verein, of that city, in two pa succes- 
sively, in the years 1842 and 1844, The want of 
definition in the German title is the cause assigned 
for the liberty taken with it; but even this chan 

1s not so descriptive of the contents of the book as 


it might have been. 

Greek fietile a —_ 
vases, e wings were made 

Mr. Scharf, to whose classic taste and 

we have al more than onee done justice in 

——— , Thee cempesiiiensdis Semacie 

tures o passages e 

Greeks, adduced hom-eueeesant 

the reach of the scholar, the classic antiquary, and 

the artist ; and hence one very material constituent 





Same truth in the adaptation of the same 
to the bust—say of a worthy common 
man of the ward of Cri , or even of a 
modern hero. This treatment is regarded by the 


ancient damon ene, 12 the eupesioe geese of 


ancient draperies, but to the lower strata 





iron, and a thinner solution of the same material 


the dimly a reddish-yellow 

a cone ae the colour | Seg = hg 
places , or sparingly, painted. ues, 
i draperies, and the like, were not executed 


variegated 
until after the burning was complete, as in opaque 


The work before us ts only the productions 
of the best period of the Art, elcaieaioen 
—— being therefore red, upon a black ground. 

f ing else proclaimed them as of an improved 
period, this was sufficiently determined by the 
accurate drawing of the figures, a result attained 
to only by the most assiduous study ; although in 
Plate, the drawing ae “deep oupellion 
plate, i composition 
are extremely fa : resembling aaur tench 
the feeling of the Etruscan. In others, how- 


charming feeling of the finest examples of the 
antique, and again in others are discoverable the 
untaught effort of some ‘‘’prentice han’,’’ but 
nevertheless with sufficient success as to icuity. 
Vase-painting, so highly esteemed in the earlier 

riod of Greek Art, fell into we 9 between the 

11th and 158th Olympiads, though it continued to 
be practised in the superficially Hellenised districts 
of en Italy. Ot this book we have, in fine, to 
observe that its descriptive text places it in the 
class of popular literature, its notes and references 
are addressed to the scholar and the archwologian, 
and its plates are eminently successful and cha- 
racteristic. 





On Coprricut rx Desicn mn ArT AND Manv- 
FACTURES. T. Turner, of the Middle 
Temple. Publi by Exswortu, London, 

It would be a libel upon the Arts, to su that 

they stood in need of any extrinsic aid for their 

protection and promotion. The offspri of genius 
is too vigorous to require the keen vigilance 
ers or the guardianship of legislators. The 


of la 

same law which gives beauty and strength to the 
forest-oak and marble, gives a value to the 
creations of us of which none can deprive it. 
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ment, 
to any particular department of labour, as seems to 
be the case with the tacts? We do not 
know whether the of this work has hon- 
oured our pages with his perusal, at least, those of 
Preseny number, which contained an essay, “On 
rw i e flatter ourselves that he 
has, for work contains the Site 
Still even at the present day has its 
> ee a Lord Camden’s arguments were revived 
other day, and that by a periodical devoted to 
the Fine Arts, which rej that, engray- 
ings were protected, pictures (as in Martin’s case, ) 
were freely open for the to use or abuse. 
The author, indeed, t that awe, pete . 
@ little unjust, but then he comforted ° aru 
with the reward of hm ae pe glory,’ and 
quoted Fuseli:—‘ No of genius was ever 

on Fe A De ble with 
compati the 
receipt of money for the picture, and it does not 
appear that Lord Camden accepted the glory of 
pe pone oS Os aie ion of his right of 
“ p.- 

If the author of this work really intends to pay 


of the arguments of Camden, we can only feel 
glad, that if we erred, we erred with an authority 
so distinguished. We can venture to think that the 
above dictum of Fuseli is as sound as the argu- 
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“ Sir Thomas Lawrence had an 


sive right of engravi 
received £1200 for the right to engrave his ‘Chelsea 
Pensioner,’ being just the amount received for the 
picture itself.” true is it, as Wordsworth is 
reported to have said, that ‘‘ Justice is capable of 
working out its own e i . Me. D 


hi p ih canna. aol i aie 

from The Jurist, protesting “‘ that of all the bun- 

See es See ae 
worst.”’ 


The volume before us contains much interesting 
matter in reference to the arts, with three or four 
sections upon “ The Nature and Value of Design 
in Copyright; the “ History and Statistical 


The author concludes the work with an 
containing the “Statutes in Force,” and the 
* Rules of the of ” His mind 


with a sincere love of Art, and 
he appears to be actuated in his labours by a sense 
of justice to artists. He has diligent! 

numerous cases illustrative of the su and 





tains many interesting on various subjects, 
vis Onthe Application of ts to 
Manufacturing and other ” * Experi- 
ments on the Production of in England ;” 
a oe of eat ee 
pervious to the action ; 

the Cotton of Honduras ;” “ of 
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, we have severally noticed at the time of their 
| alee to dhe cociety. There is, however, 
described in the last paper by Dr. Harding, 
/ method of ting research for Greek vases, 
which has found highly successful. ‘‘ The 
| plan of operation is simple enough. In whatever 
spot a probability of success may or often 
| at oy augers about seven feet long are forced 
down by severe bodily exertion, assisted only by 

uring water at intervals into the hole made. 
/ his is repeated until an obstacle is encountered, 
| generally from four to six feet below the present 
surface. The auger is withdrawn and the point 
examined, and others are applied near the spot, 
until it is ascertained that the stone covers a tomb. 
This is easily done by 4 little practice in observing 
} the sound made by the tool, the equality of the 
depth at which the auger strikes upon it, and 
similar signs."’ These researches were instituted 
|| by Dr. Harding near the village of Hexamili, on 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and the result of three 
days labour was sufficient to load one of the small 
horses of the country, by which means the vases 
| were transported to Corinth; whence they were 
| sent to Athens, and afterwards to London, This 
| 
| 
| 






























































is a process which on the classic sites of our own 
country, might be employed to ascertain a pro- 
bability of success, before a tedious and expensive 





excavation be commenced. 





misTRY, 18456—1847. 


We are glad of an opportunity of recording the 
progress of this valuable institution, which although 
so young, is already yielding a great measure of 
j blic benefit. The college was first established 
by a public meeting held in St. Martin’s Place in 
|| » July 1845, whence it derived its earliest form by 
| the election of a council, and the appointment of 
certain executive officers under the control of the 
| council. The professorship was offered to Dr. 
Hofmann, of the University of Bonn; but some 
difficulties having arisen, these were overcome by 
the influence of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
who had condescended to allow himself to be 
nom;nated president of the college. Rooms were 
taken in George Street, Hanover Square; and 
these being fitted up as laboratories, the operations 
of the practical school were commenced in October 
1845,and nothing can present a stronger evidence 
of the want of such a school, than the enrolment 
| of twenty students within the first week after the 
i opening of the institution. As however these 
i] rooms were only temporarily held, premises have 
been taken in Hanover Square, with a frontage in 
Oxford Street, wherein commodious laboratories 
have been erected. We need scarcely point out 
the advantages, as well on the side of the public as 
on that of the individual student, by the establish- 
ment of this institution. When the pupil leaves 
the college he receives a certiticate of attendance ; 
but to acquire a “‘ Testimonial of Proficiency,” he 
must have conducted at least one original chemical 
investigation worthy of publication in the Transac- 
tions of the Chemical Society of London, and in 
the publications of the college. An annual pub- 
lication of the transactions of the college is pro- 
i . The papers contained in this volume are, 
i] n inorganic chemistry—‘‘ On the Water of the 
Thermal Spring of Bath,”’ by George Merck and 
Robert Galloway; ‘‘On the Mineral Waters of 
Cheltenham,” by Abel and Rowney; “On the 
Water of the Artesian Well, Trafalgar ees 
| by Abel and Rowney; ‘“ On the Thames Water,” 
by G. F. Clark, &c. The number of papers on 
organic chemistry is ten, many of them highly 
interesting, and showing great acumen in chemical 
inquiry, The institution, like all others indebted 
for foundation to public subscription, has had many 
} difficulties to contend against ; but it may reason- 
ably be hoped, that the time is not very distant 
when the expenses will be met by the fees. 


| 
| Rerorts or tHe Royat Cottece or Cue- 








Tuas Pircorm’s Prooress. By Jonn Bunyan. 
Published by D. Booun, London. 
The wonderful old Nonconformist divine appears 
here in a new edition, beautifully illustrated by 
W. Harvey. Few books in any language have 
been so universally read, and fewer still perhaps 
have better merited the homage this has received. 
There can, too, be little doubt of the present edition, 
of which two numbers are before us, largely in- 
creasing its readers, for it is produced in a most 
attractive form. Mr. Harvey’s.talent for design is 
, tao well known to require commendation; and 
almost every page of the book contains a specimen 
| of the various matters to which he can adapt it, 
These designs are most delicately engraved by the 
Messrs. Dalziel, and the printing is altogethes very 
carefully executed. The work will be completed 
i} in twelve numbers, which, published at a shilling 
\ each, places it within reach of almost every body. 

























TrapesmMen’s Tokens CurkENT In LonpoN 
AND ITs VICINITY IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. By J. Y. Axermann, F.S.A. 
Published by J. R. Surrn, 


A neglected and contemned currency, forced 
pr ee. oreoweelh upon the E tradesmen, % 
here described and vindicated the odium once 
attached to its collection and preservation, by a 
gentleman who is remarkable for his unselfish and 
untiring attention to numismatics. In this volume 
he has satisfactorily shown o use of these ane 
rials in a topographical and genealogical point 

view. They also aid us much in forming an 
opinion of the habits and manners of our ancestry. 
** The Devil,” in Fleet Street, ‘‘ The Boar’s Head,” 
in Eastcheap, ‘‘ The Mermaid,” in Chepe, conjure 
up associations connected with the greatest names in 
English literature. The signs also, connected as 
they were with the royal and noble 


, or the 
whim and caprice of passing events fashions, 
furnish a fertile theme for thought. Altogether 
the volume is a desirable addition to the book- 


shelves of the numismatist, but is by no means 
confined to those shelves alone. It a wider 
and more useful purpose. 


Tue Principtes or Gotuic EccurstasticaL 
AncuitecturE. By M. H. Broxam. Ninth 
Edition. Publish D. Boeuz, London. 

When a work has reached its ninth edition cri- 

ticism must seem almost superfluous; it is only 

necessary, therefore, to state that the favourable 
opinion expressed by us on the first ap of 

r. Bloxam’s useful and well caapael sommnany 
has been fully borne out by its extensive circula- 
tion. It is an excellent guide to the student in 

Gothic Architecture. 


Hints TO AMATEURS; OR, RULES For THE UszE 
or THE Brack Leap Prncin. By H. M. 
Wuicueo, Jun. Published by Rezves & 
Sons, —-. BAU 

This is a modest little , pretending to nothing 
beyond what is indicated by the title. a contains 
no new material, but the “ hints’ are judicious, 
and the “rules” laid down are easy of compre- 
hension. The young learner may consult it with 
advantage during the absence of his master. 


Seven Tates By Seven Autuors. Published 
by Gzonce Hosy, London, 
This volume, which, being arranged to serve the 
interests of a lady by circumstances in a 
very painful position, demands a notice at our 
hands, has been got together and edited by the 
author of “ Frank Fairleigh,” who, himself, hap- 
pily placed beyond the reach of adversity, has a 
deep, earnest, and, as in this instance, an active 
sympathy with the unfortunate. The editor has 
chosen an appropriate motto. The line of Words- 
worth’s 
“ We are Seven” 

suggested itself to us when we read the title, but 
this of Tennyson’s is better, 


“ Here are we seven; if each man take his turn, 
We make a seven-fold story.” 


The contributors have all written their best, thus 
doubling their gifts by cheerfulness and a spirit of 
good-will, from which we hope the lady, herself 
the author of one of the tales, will derive benefit; 
thus becoming known as an author, while all must 
feel a desire to aid a lady whom those who live by 
their pen have found time to assist by their ability. 
There is something very pleasing in this combina- 
tion of talent for a charitable purpose, and it is 
worth saying that such is by no means of rare 
occurrence ; professors of music and literature are 
always ready to assist each other in time of trouble, 
and when the public come forward in aid of a 
charity concert, or a book of the description now 
upon our table, their a ought the rather 
to be increased when they remember the real 
sacrifices made by those who live by their talent 
to.assist their impoverished fellow-labourers. 

The tales are from the pens of G. P. R. James, 
Miss Pardoe, the author of “ Frank Fairleigh,” 
Mr. Martin Tupper, the author of “‘ The Maiden 
Aunt,”’ Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, and; as we have said, the 
lad wh en _— = volume was compi 
and published. rs. "ss appeared near! 
in the same form iin en auebes tae ago, but - 
nearly a new generation of tale-readers have sprung 
up since then, the story, to them, may have all the 
charm of noyelty. The volume has, consequently, 
nothing of a ‘e character, and as the authors 
are worthy of the hi 
volume is exactly the 


F 





written so freshly and firmly, that it alone 
ontthegioaane uate. would 


Hosern’s Dance or Deatu. With an Histori- 
cal and Introduction. Published 
Th yt yo oe re hich ha “4 
e series ts whi ve become 
famous under this title, and which bear » high 
price when they in the 





its a 
which this subject is sculptured, and whi is 
eovered with other emblems of mortality. It is a 
curious addition to the already ved list of 
—_ subjects. The ee altogether is exceed- 
ingly well got out; an ough its preliminary 
essay is less diffuse than some which have preceded 
it, it contains a careful summary of all facts worth 
noticing which have hitherto been published. 


Tue Cartoons or Rarragttz. Drawn and 
etched on Steel by Joun Burnet, F.R.S. 
Published by D. Boeuz, London. 

This is a reprint of the fine work executed by Mr. 

circulation than the former issue 


Burnet some few years back. It will dou 
have a wider 

(which however was truly appreciated), inasmuch 
as the originals are better known now to the thou- 
sand visitors who annually throng the galleries of 
Hampton Court Palace. It is needless for us to 
reiterate the favourable opinion we expressed on 
its first appearance: the p seem yet in capital 
condition, noone impressions very little, if at all, 
inferior to those of an earlier date. 


—_ 


“We Praise Tuzz, O Gop.” Painted by H. 
Barraup. Engraved by W. T. Davey. 
Published by Henina & Remunoton, Lon- 


don. 
The subject of this interesting engraving is original 
and well selected. Three chesisher boys in white 
surplices are chaunting the “‘Te Deum,” in some 
old cathedral, as appears by the richly carved desk 
and seat which are introduced into the picture. 
The figures are extremely well grouped, and their 
faces exhibit a devotional feeling in unison with 
their employment ; singing not merely with the 
lips alone, but “‘ making melody in their 
with eae wag» ol uch a print should fin 
its way to the “c ” of every cathedral in 
the kingdom. The work is forcibly engraved 
in mezzotint and stipple, and will no doubt become 
highly popular. It is a relief to the mass of 
aninials and love-scenes with which the windows 
of our print-shops have lately been crowded. 





Tue Ant or Ercuine on Corre. By A. 
AsuLeY. Published by J. & D. A. DaR.ina, 
London. 


Etching has recently become a fashionable 
amusement; it is an art which well repays the 
trouble of acquiring, as it is capable of ¢ ting 
considerable artistic powers by comparatively sim- 
ple means, and of multiplying those results ‘to @ 
great extent: hence the advantage it possesses over 
painting, which requires longer and deeper study 
ere success rew the student, The work of 
Mr, Ashley is addressed chiefi to the ematons, cod 
therefore sets out ve 
tion of the necessary materials to be used, and the 
laces where they may be purchased. It then 
escribes their use and application, and the variets 
pees by which the Cle ee 
ying the ground, biting in, re , &e., in 
and untechnical language suited to the —— 


-of a learner and non- taal 
text is accompanied some beau —_—, 
etched with great delicacy, yet very effective ; 


indeed, the gem is al al ‘which 
superior , even i , 
is agen printed in pre, Hw 

















